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THE  SPORTSMAN'S  "EARS" 

The  use  (or  misuse)  of  citizen  band  radios  by  sports- 
men has  done  more  to  arouse  public  ire  than  any  other 
recent  technological  innovation.  Four  wheel  drives, 
ATV's  and  trailbikes  made  their  share  of  enemies, 
mostly  among  landowners  and  wilderness  lovers,  but 
CB's  seem  to  bother  almost  everyone  except  those  who 
are  using  them.  Their  reputation  for  evading  law 
enforcement  officers  on  the  highways  is  legendary  and 
"smokies  in  green  wrappers"  are  finding  equal  diffi- 
culty in  coping  with  them  in  field  and  forest. 

During  several  recent  talk  shows  on  radio  and  TV, 
Commission  personnel  were  asked  by  callers  why  they 
permitted  hunters  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  game  by 
using  CB  radios.  They  usually  picture  a  deer  or  bear 
being  chased  by  hounds  and  a  contingent  of  armed 
hunters  whose  actions  are  orchestrated  via  radio,  the 
game  not  having  benefit  of  a  receiver.  Those  who  hunt 
this  way  say  that  while  the  radios  add  to  the  excitement 
of  the  hunt  they  do  little  to  increase  efficiency  due  to 
the  unpredictable  actions  of  the  game.  The  Com- 
mission has  considered  prohibiting  the  use  of  radios  as 
an  aid  in  taking  game  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  Game  Commission  has  the  right  to  so 
restrict  use  of  the  public  airways.  Additionally,  such  a 
prohibition  would  be  virtually  unenforceable.  It  is 


already  illegal  to  use  CB  radios  as  an  aid  in  committing 
illegal  acts  but  even  this  has  proved  la'-gely  unenforce- 
able. 

It  is  this  use  to  evade  law  enforcement  officers  that 
most  irritates  game  wardens.  Just  knowing  where  the 
warden  is,  is  a  big  aid  to  violators.  Spotlighters  can 
employ  radio  equipped  "front  and  back  door"  vehicles 
to  block  all  law  enforcement  efforts  except  a  stake  out. 
Road  blocks  become  worthless  in  such  instances. 

A  new  twist  on  this  problem  was  presented  in  a 
special  section  titled  "CB  Radios  and  the  Hunter"  in 
the  September  issue  of  Outdoor  Life  magazine. 

In  an  article,  "CB's  Can  Clean  Up  Hunting",  Author 
James  Phillips  suggests  that  CB  equipped  hunters  act  as 
a  vigilante  force  relaying  information  on  violations  and 
potential  violations.  He  says  a  game  warden  either  has  a 
CB  set  or  is  within  haiHng  distance  of  someone  who 
does.  CB  has  the  advantage  of  anonymity  and  speed 
that  other  reporting  methods  lack.  If  CB  equipped 
sportsmen  would  take  up  this  challenge  they  could 
easily  win  recognition  as  heroes  instead  of  villains. 
Meanwhile,  the  poacher  would  have  to  regard  every 
vehicle  with  "ears"  as  a  potential  link  with  the  game 
warden.  With  predictions  of  20  million  CB  sets  in  use 
by  the  end  of  this  hunting  season  it  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant deterrent.  — HLG 
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GOOSEY,  GOOSEY,  GANDER 

During  the  late  afternoon  of  April  6, 
1976  a  friend  and  I  were  traveling  along 
route  29  in  Albemarle  County.  Suddenly 
they  spotted  two  geese  flying  low  over  the 
highway  into  the  path  of  an  oncoming 
truck.  One  goose  was  killed  by  the  truck. 
Oscar  and  his  friend  stopped  to  observe  the 
second.  It  circled  back  into  the  highway  in 
search  of  its  fallen  mate.  Seeing  that  the 
second  goose  had  no  intention  of  leaving 
its  mate,  Dowell  decided  to  rescue  it,  for 
fear  that  it  too  would  be  killed  by  traffic. 

Dowell  took  the  goose  to  Bill  Parker, 
Game  Warden  for  Louisa  County.  Dowell 
and  Parker  then  went  to  Lake  Anna  Sport- 
ing Goods,  Ltd.  where  Pete  Sprague  took 
some  pictures  of  Dowell  and  the  Canadian 
Goose.  They  then  released  it  on  Lake 
Anna. 

As  dusk  began  to  fall,  the  three  men 
watched  the  goose  swimming  along  the 
shoreline  and  wondered  about  its  fate. 
Would  this  magnificent  bird  become  a  new 


member  of  the  Lake  Anna  wildlife 
community,  or  choose  to  follow  a  lonely 
trek  north? 

Oscar  Dowell 
Cuckoo 


CEDAR  WAXWINGS 

I  read  John  W.  Taylor's  article  about  the 
Cedar  Waxwing  recently  in  Virginia  Wild- 
life, and  thought  I  would  share  with  you 
my  experience  with  this  beautiful  bird. 

Cedar  waxwings  eat  holly  berries,  as 
well  as  other  types  of  food  described  in  the 
article.  Every  spring  about  the  last  of 
March  they  arrive  in  flocks  to  clean  my 
holly  trees.  They  are  most  methodical.  The 
first  day  they  clean  the  top  third  of  our 
large  tree.  The  second  day  the  middle 
third,  and  lastly  the  bottom  third  before 
going  on  to  other  trees.  When  they  finish 
off  all  the  berries  they  are  gone.  If  you  find 
a  red  berry  or  two  remaining  on  the  tree  — 
look  closely.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  the  berry.  They  eat  only  the  perfect 
ones. 

This  has  been  going  on  at  least  ten  years 
and  if  I  remember  correctly  they  failed  to 
arrive  only  once. 

Elizabeth  Shoaf 
Roanoke 


Baptism 
with  a  Bow 


By BOB YORK 

Criglersville 


In  January,  1971, 1  killed  my  first  deer.  It  was  with  a 
rifle  under  almost  perfect  fair-chase  conditions:  no 
drivers,  no  dogs,  hunting  alone,  but  with  a  powerful 
ration  of  good  luck.  That  was  a  gratifying  experience. 

Ever  since  that  time  the  idea  of  hunting  with  a  bow 
had  been  gnawing  away  at  me.  When  a  short  time  later  I 
retired,  the  gnawing  got  worse.  Finally  it  became 
unbearable.  At  least  I  had  to  see  if  I  could  learn  to  use 
one  of  the  infernal  things. 

I'm  left-handed.  A  friend,  a  veteran  successful 
hunter  had  said  to  me,  "You  don't  need  a  left-handed 
bow.  What's  the  difference?  You  use  both  arms  any- 
way, don't  you?  If  you've  never  used  a  bow,  you  can 
learn  to  shoot  right-handed  as  easily  as  left-handed." 

This  sounded  logical.  In  World  War  II  the  Marine 
Corps  had  forced  me  to  learn  to  shoot  an  M-1  right- 
handed.  It  did  ok.  I  borrowed  a  right-handed  bow  and  a 
few  arrows  and  sauntered  out  to  the  back  yard  full  of 


confidence  and  high  hopes.  The  result  was  horrendous. 
I  was  about  as  coordinated  as  a  cub  bear  playing  the 
piano.  My  best  efforts  were  weak  little  shots  that 
skittered  into  the  grass  near  the  bale  of  hay  at  which  I 
was  shooting.  My  worst  was  an  arrow  that  arched 
gracefully  through  the  air  and  thunked  into  a  sycamore 
50  feet  from  the  target. 

Thinking  back,  the  wonder  is  that  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  I  didn't  just  hang  it  up.  I  guess  the  reason  I  didn't 
is  that  I  knew  I  wasn't  really  that  awkward.  I  was  fairly 
proficient  with  a  fishing  rod  or  a  long  gun  or  a  golf  club. 
In  my  youth  I  had  even  played  a  little  violin. 

The  lady  who  has  shared  my  successes  and  failures 
for  25  years,  who  has  heaved  a  sign  of  resignation  every 
time  I've  come  home  with  a  new  rod  or  a  gun  heaved 
another  sign  of  resignation.  "Okay,"  she  said.  "Okay,  a 
left-handed  bow.  But  that's  gonna  be  your  Christmas 
present." 

A  little  editorial  comment  here  about  sporting  goods 
dealers  and  left-handed  weapons  (i.e.,  semi-automatic 
shotguns,  bolt  action  rifles,  bows).  The  manufacturers 
finally  started  producing  them,  but  the  retailers  don't 
seem  to  have  them.  "We  can't  sell  'em,"  they  say.  And 
yet  there  are  never  any  on  their  shelves!  They  must  be 
selling  them.  About  one  in  five  or  six  of  us  is  a  south- 
paw and  yet  the  right-  and  left-handed  stock  ration  in 
their  stores  is  approximately  20 V^  to  zilch. 

I  looked  around  Culpeper  for  my  port-side  bow; 
nothing.  Then  I  went  to  work  on  Charlottesville.  On 
my  fourth  try,  I  found  one  and  it  was  just  what  I 
wanted:  a  Bear  Grizzly,  fine  for  target  shooting  or 
hunting,  not  too  expensive,  and  a  45  pounder.  Because 
of  my  size  and  weight  (6  ft.  —  155  lbs.)  I  should  easily 
be  capable  of  pulling  more,  but  had  been  advised  to 
start  there  and  move  up  to  something  stronger  later  if  I 
wanted  to.  It  isn't  a  question  of  brute  strength  but  a 
matter  of  technique,  and  of  accustoming  certain 
muscles  to  function  properly,  smoothly. 

Not  only  was  I  lucky  to  find  just  what  I  wanted  but 
equally  fortunate  in  chancing  upon  the  salesman  who 
sold  it  to  me.  He  was  an  avid  bow  hunter  himself  and 
took  about  an  hour  with  me,  explaining,  advising, 
rigging  the  bow,  complete  with  nocking  point  on  the 
bowstring. 

Now  it  was  back  to  the  yard.  I  began  to  get  the  feel  of 
archery.  The  only  difficulty  now  was  that  the  arrows 
were  wrong.  They  were  matched  to  the  weight  of  the 
bow,  but  were  31-inch  instead  of  29-inch,  the  proper 
length  for  my  conformation.  But  it  was  a  simple  trick 
to  cut  the  cedar  arrows,  taper  the  ends,  and  re-install 
the  Converta-point  fittings  with  epoxy. 

If  the  learner  has  all  the  practice  time  in  the  world, 
he  should  limit  his  sessions  at  first.  When  those  certain 
muscles  begin  to  tire  he  becomes  erratic  and  discour- 
agement might  set  in. 
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I  set  up  horizontal  bales  of  hay  three  high  and,  using 
a  spike  nail,  stuck  a  nine-inch  paper  plate  just  below 
center.  It  was  a  genuine  thrill  to  begin  to  have  some 
success.  Most  of  my  shooting  was  done  at  a  measured 
25  yards.  Each  day  I  would  shoot  two  or  three  flights 
from  35  yards,  so  I  wouldn't  get  complacent  about  the 
shorter  range.  After  about  two  weeks  I  was  averaging 
two  of  six  in  the  plate  from  25  yards  and  one  of  six 
from  35  yards.  This  is  not  real  accuracy,  but  it  was  bow 
season  for  deer. 

I  hunted  a  piece  of  Glatfelter  Pulp  Wood  Company 
woods  in  Culpeper  County  on  a  rare,  cool,  still  October 
morning.  At  first  light  I  followed  an  abandoned  over- 
grown logging  road  for  about  3/4  of  a  mile.  A  large  log 
lay  across  the  road.  I  straddled  it  and  sat  down. 

Two  minutes  went  by,  then  along  came  a  prime  six- 
point  buck,  maybe  150  lbs.,  probably  a  two-  or  three- 
year-old.  He  was  coming  at  an  easy  lope,  almost  on 
collison  course  but  was  going  to  pass  me  on  my  left. 
And  I  was  facing  the  wrong  way!  At  about  40  yards  he 
got  my  scent,  and  stopped.  Sniffing  the  air,  beseemed 
satisfied  and  came  on  again,  now  in  a  resolute,  con- 
fident walk.  At  15  yards  he  stopped  again.  Then, 
unbelievably,  he  came  on  again;  same  direction,  but 
now  in  a  s-l-o-w,  tentative  walk.  Inwardly,  I  was  coming 
apart.  I  thought,  "this  is  not  the  way  it's  supposed  to 
happen.  This  deer  is  killing  me." 

Please  understand:  at  no  time  during  this  approach 
could  a  shot  have  been  made;  too  much  brush.  Behind 
three  saphngs  at  the  edge  of  the  road  he  stopped  com- 
pletely to  look  over  this  weird  spotted  object  in 
camouflage  coat.  We  were  now  20  feet  apart.  I  now 
realized  that  I  had  unconsciously  swiveled  my  body 
around,  feet  still  in  place,  and  had  come  to  a  partial 
awkward   draw  of  the  bow.   Even  aside  from  my 

A  hunter  must  wait  cautiously  when  stalking  his  game. 


The  author's  homemade  target  and  backstop. 

pounding  heart  (called  Buck  Fever),  I  was  agonizingly 
uncomfortable,  and  trying  to  stay  motionless.  That 
buck  had  me  twisted  up  like  a  pretzel.  This  was  just 
ridiculous.  I've  thought  about  it  hard,  and  honestly 
believe  that  the  staring  confrontation  between  us  lasted 
a  full  ten  seconds.  Come  on,  odocoileus  virginianus! 
JUST  ONE  MORE  STEP! 

But  of  course  he  didn't  take  it.  That  is  what  makes 
him  the  great  beast  that  he  is.  He  must  have  seen  my 
hands  trembling;  or  heard  my  heart  thumping. 
Suddenly  he  snorted,  stamped  both  front  feet  into  the 
ground,  wheeled  and  disappeared  into  heavy  cover  like 
a  ghost.  Limply,  I  watched  him  go.  I  sat  down  on  the 
log  and  listened  to  the  diminishing  sound  of  his  flight 
until  all  was  still  again.  Only  now  did  I  realize  I  had  a 
violent  headache.  I'm  sure  it  was  a  simple  case  of  severe 
emotional  trauma  because  when  my  heart  calmed 
down  in  a  couple  of  minutes  the  headache  magically 
disappeared. 

Disappointed?  Yes,  of  course,  I  was  disappointed. 
My  purpose  had  been  to  bag  a  deer  and  I  had  failed  in 
this.  And  yet,  on  my  drive  home  I  was  strangely 
exhilarated.  I  kept  saying  aloud  to  no  one,  "Wow!  What 
a  thrill!"  When  I  got  home  my  wife  took  one  look  and 
said,  "You  look  strange.  What  in  the  world  happened?" 

"Do  you  know  the  word  'jever'?"  I  ask  her. 
"Remember  in  Meredith  Wilson's  'The  Music  Man' 
when  Professor  Harold  Hill  talks  to  the  citizens  of  the 
town  about  pool  and  says  'jever  take  and  try  to  find 
y'self  an  ironclad  leave  from  a  three-rail  billiard  shot'?" 

"Oh.  That  jever,"  she  said.  "Yes.  So  what 
happened?" 

Well  at  least  I  had  her  set  up  for  the  kill.  I  gave  her  the 
punch  line,  "Jever  have  something  happen  to  you  that 
changed  your  whole  life?"  Then  I  told  her  the  story  of 
the  deer  that  day  and  ended  it  by  saying,  "And  so,  I'm 
sure  you'll  understand :  I'm  hooked  on  bow  hunting  for 
the  rest  of  my  life."  She  heaved  a  sigh  of  resignation. 
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Wild  Mushrooms 
at 

©cconeechee  State  Park 


ByCARLCAHILL 

Chesapeake 


Above:  Death  cup  (Amanita  Phalloides).  Above  left:  Oyster  mushrooms 
(Pleurotus  ostreatus).  Below:  Coral  mushroom  (clavaria) 


Few  living  things  pose  such  an  unfinished  portrait  to 
botanists  as  wild  mushrooms.  They  are  at  once  benefi- 
cial and  feared,  eaten  with  delight  and  agony,  storied  in 
history  and  legend  and  unquestionably  the  most 
colorful  of  all  nature's  creatures. 

Nero  (who  fiddled  while  Rome  burned)  once 
murdered  all  his  banquet  quests  by  serving  them 
poisonous  mushrooms.  Fairies  and  elves  were  once 
thought  to  live  in  the  shelter  of  toadstools  and  even 
today  they  froHc  through  hundreds  of  children's 
stories.  "Fairy  rings,"  mushrooms  growing  in  circles  in 
fields,  are  still  viewed  with  superstition  by  some 
persons. 

Nothing  else  assumes  such  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
colors  as  mushrooms  and  they  can  be  found  resem- 
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bling,  both  in  shape  and  hue,  ears,  brains,  oysters,  coral, 
cups,  shelves,  brackets  and  umbrellas.  Indeed,  the 
shape  and  color  of  some  varieties  led  to  their  latin 
names. 

Mushrooms  are  fungi,  growth  which  scientists  are 
still  hard  put  to  precisely  define.  Principal  charac- 
teristic of  all  fungi,  however,  is  a  lack  of  chlorophyll, 
the  green  stuff  in  plants  which,  in  sunhght,  turns 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  into  carbohydrates.  Unre- 
strained by  chlorophyll,  mushrooms  grow  orange, 
yellow,  pink,  red,  purple,  blue,  brown,  white  and  jet 
black. 

There  are  more  than  100,000  species  of  fungi, 
among  them  such  familiar  ones  as  mildew,  yeast,  algae, 
grain  smut  and  athlete's  foot.  In  small  areas,  more 
species  exist  than  seed  plants  while  in  large  areas,  such 
as  the  United  States,  the  numbers  are  about  equal. 
Fungi  are  found  all  over  the  world,  even  in  Antarctica, 
although  they  are  most  abundant  in  temperate  and 
tropical  zones.. 

There's  no  way  of  telling  how  far  back  in  time  fungi 
go  since  they  are  so  short-lived  and  have  never  been 
fossilized. 

There  are  more  than  3,000  kinds  of  mushrooms, 
which  are  fleshy  fungi,  and  they  date  back  at  least  to 
Nero  who,  history  tells  us,  enjoyed  a  good  party  where 
all  his  guests  were  thrashing  around  on  the  floor  in 
death  throes.  One  of  the  most  deadly  of  mushrooms  is 
the  amanita  phalloides  which  contains  the  same  poison 
as  the  venom  of  a  rattlesnake.  It's  common  name  is, 
appropriately.  Death  Cup. 

Since  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  mushrooms-few 
books  on  mushrooms  list  more  than  200~and  since 
many  of  the  poisonous  and  edible  ones  look  alike, 
mushrooming  for  the  table  is  risky  business.  There  are  a 
couple  hundred  deaths  around  the  world  each  year 
caused  by  people  inadvertently  eating  poisonous  mush- 
rooms. Even  the  edible  ones  must  be  plucked  and 
prepared  at  the  right  stage  of  growth  to  be  delicious. 

For  this  reason-unless  you  are  equipped  with  an 
excellent  mushroom  book-eat  commercial  mushrooms 
and  admire  the  wild  ones. 

The  best  time  to  look  for  them  is  in  the  spring, 
summer  and  fall  and  one  of  the  best  places  in  Virginia  is 
the  dank  woods  of  Occoneechee  State  Park  just  off 
Route  58  near  Clarksville.  Few  other  places  have  such  a 
variety  growing  by  the  hiking  trails,  hastening  the 
decay  of  fallen  logs  and  humus. 

Their  emergence-a  mushroom  can  spring  up  in  a 
day -coincides  with  the  camping  season  and  few  other 
state  parks  offer  as  many  activities  as  Occoneechee. 

The  600-acre  park  is  still  under  development  and  will 
ultimately  be  expanded  to  2,100  acres.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1968,  is  open  year-round  and  provides  143 
campsites,  10  miles  of  hiking  trails,  boating,  swimming, 
and  hunting,  though  only  in  the  undeveloped  portion 
of  the  park. 


The  best  places  to  look  for  mushrooms  are  on  Old 
Chimney  Trail  and  Plantation  Trail  (you'll  see  the  re- 
mains of  Occoneechee  Plantation  built  by  WiUiam 
Townes,  a  businessman  and  horse  breeder,  in  1839) 
where  the  paths  dip  downward  toward  the  level  of 
Buggs  Island  Lake. 

Dont'  be  disappointed  if  you  are  unable  to  identify 
all  varieties,  or  even  a  few,  even  though  you  have  a 
mushroom  book  with  you.  Remember,  there  are  3,000 
kinds  and  the  best  books  list  only  about  200. 

Be  sure  and  take  a  camera  mth  color  film  and  a  flash 
attachment.  The  mushrooms  grow  best  in  the  darkest 
part  of  the  woods. 

Occoneechee  Plantation  contained  3,105  acres  with 
numerous  buildings  surrounding  the  main  house,  a 
two-story  structure  with  terrace  gardens  with  box 
woods  on  each  corner.  The  upper  terraces  were  filled 
with  varieties  of  roses,  while  the  lower  terraces  were 
lined  with  crepe  myrtle  and  osage  orange.  Daffodil, 
spice  bushes  and  other  variations  of  flowers  were 
planted  throughout  the  garden. 

Townes  died  in  September  1876,  a  son  inherited  the 
house  and  grounds  but  he  sold  it  a  few  years  later  to 
Dempsey  Graves  Crudup.  The  Crudups  lived  in  the 
house  until  1898  when,  on  Christmas  Eve,  it  caught  fire 
and  burned  to  the  ground. 

Today,  the  boxwoods  still  stand,  along  with  an  old 
chimney and  the  mushrooms. 
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Timber 
and  Wildlife 
Management ! 


ByJAREDP.SIMS 

Forester 


Wildlife  habitat  is  being  improved  on  Game  Com- 
mission-owned lands  through  the  use  of  timber  sales. 
By  selling  selected  trees,  or  trees  in  a  selected  area,  we 
are  able  to  improve  habitat  at  low  cost.  Rather  than 
spending  money  for  bulldozers  to  make  clearings,  or 
for  crews  of  men  to  fell  standing  trees,  we  create  the 
conditions  required  by  wildlife  through  the  sale  of 
forest  products. 

The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  owns  and  manages  more  public  land  than  any 
other  state  agency.  Over  160,000  acres  have  been 

Forester  inspects  typical  pine  plantation. 


acquired  throughout  the  State  to  be  operated  as  public 
hunting  areas.  These  management  areas  vary  in  size 
from  a  few  acres  surrounding  one  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission's managed  fishing  lakes  to  the  34,000  acre 
Goshen-Little  North  Mountain  unit  in  Augusta  and 
Rockbridge  counties.  Some  of  the  Game  Commission- 
owned  lands  are  intensively  managed  for  wildlife 
through  the  use  of  agricultural  cropping;  however,  over 
110,000  acres  of  the  land  are  commercial  forest  land 
with  timber  sales  used  as  the  major  tool  in  wildlife 
management. 
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A  program  of  coordinated  forest-wildlife  manage- 
ment is  used  to  manage  this  forest  land.  Major  goal  is  to 
provide  habitat  at  low  cost  by  using  timber  sales  and 
other  forest  management  activities  to  create  the 
conditions  required  by  forest  game.  Sale  of  wood  pro- 
ducts enables  us  to  manipulate  the  forest  to  create 
better  habitat  by  increasing  food,  cover,  and  habitat 
diversity.  By  selling  a  crop  of  timber  we  are  able  to 
improve  habitat  and  at  the  same  time  make  use  of  the 
valuable  renewable  resource  of  timber. 

During  the  last  several  years  we  have  averaged  sales  in 
the  neighborhood  of  3  milhon  board  feet  or  $50,000 
worth  of  timber  products  a  year.  These  products  con- 
sisted of  sawtimber,  pulpwood,  mine  props,  railroad 
ties,  firewood  and  fence  rails.  A  better  index  of  the 
habitat  we  affect  through  our  sales  program  is  acres 
treated.  Last  year  we  sold  products  on  815  acres. 

We  operate  primarily  under  the  even-aged  system  of 
management,  the  majority  of  our  sales  being  inter- 
mediate thinnings  with  final  harvest  being  a  clearcut. 
Use  of  any  treatment  is  dependent  on  (1)  conditions 
desired;  (2)  type  and  quality  of  timber;  and  (3)  market 
conditions.  Last  year  we  had  714  acres  of  intermediate 
cutting;  101  acres  of  clearcutting. 

We  plan  on  thinning  any  stand  whenever  possible  for 
any  product.  We  hope  to  receive  wildlife  benefits  in 
both  short  term  and  long  run.  In  short  term  we  will 
produce  increased  forage  by  allowing  increased  sun- 
hght  to  reach  the  forest  floor.  In  the  long  run  we  will 
produce  more  mast  per  acre  by  concentrating  growth 
on  crop  trees  and  by  improving  species  composition  by 
modifying  thinnings  to  provide  better  habitat. 

We  call  modified  thinnings  "Mast  Improvement 
Thinnings"  as  we  develop  a  stand  composed  of  a 
combination  of  more  vigorous  mast  producers  than 
would  grow  if  the  stand  were  allowed  to  develop 
naturally.  Major  emphasis  is  in  leaving  a  variety  of 
food-producing  and  cover  trees  rather  than  the  ones 
with  best  market  potential.  For  example,  we  might  cut 
a  tuUp  poplar  which  has  a  high  commercial  value  to 
favor  a  hickory  tree.  A  stand  composed  of  a  variety  of 
oaks  and  hickories  and  lesser  amounts  of  gums, 
beeches,  and  other  producers  can  be  developed  by 
selecting  the  species  of  trees  to  be  left  in  a  thinning. 

Final  harvest  of  mature  timber  is  made  by  means  of  a 
clearcut  or  by  complete  removal  of  all  trees  in  a  stand. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  regenerate  the  desired  oaks 
and  pines  rather  than  undesirable  species.  Harvest  of 
mature  timber  sometimes  has  to  be  postponed  due  to 
lack  of  neighboring  mast-producing  mature  stands.  On 
the  other  hand,  large  even-aged  stands  are  often  broken 
up  into  smaller  stands  of  varying  age  classes  by  clear- 
cutting  sections  prior  to  maturity. 

Clearcuts  are  kept  small  and  dispersed  on  Com- 
mission land  to  increase  their  value  to  wildlife.  When 
we  clearcut  we  are  primarily  making  temporary 
clearings  that  will  not   be   maintained  but  will  be 


replaced  by  other  clearings  as  the  old  ones  grow  back 
into  timber.  We  try  to  keep  our  cuts  in  the  five  to 
ten-acre  neighborhood.  Last  year  our  largest  hardwood 
clearcut  was  12  acres;  our  largest  pine  cut,  25  acres. 

Harvested  areas  provide  additional  variety  in  game 
habitat.  As  long  as  abundant  stands  of  mast-producing 
trees  are  nearby,  cutover  areas  provide  a  variety  of  food 
and  cover  used  by  wildlife.  Turkeys  use  clearcut  areas 
as  nesting  sites  and  they  find  an  abundance  of  insects  so 
necessary  for  their  diet.  The  variety  of  forbs  and 
herbaceous  material  found  in  a  cut  area  provides  much 
of  the  food  in  a  deer's  diet.  The  only  forest  game  that 
does  not  use  a  clearcut  is  squirrel. 

Forest-wildlife  management  decisions  we  make  are 
based  on  habitat  needs  of  game  species  in  any  given 
location.  We  first  try  to  determine  what  type  of  condi- 
tions are  needed,  what  conditions  are  scarce,  and  then 
we  try  to  design  timber  sales  to  help  meet  the  need.  We 
are  limited  in  what  we  can  do  by  growing  site,  size  and 
age  classes  of  timber  present  on  the  tract,  and  by  the 
market.  Of  course,  it  would  be  difficult  to  develop 
turkey  range  on  a  one-thousand  acre  clearcut  without 
many  years  of  growth;  and  it  would  also  be  difficult  to 
develop  prime  habitat  for  deer  on  a  thousand-acre  tract 
of  old  growth  timber  without  a  market  to  sell  the 
timber. 

Sale  of  forest  products  enables  us  to  manage  Game 
Commission  lands  for  production  of  good  habitat 
conditions  and  increased  game  population  at  low  cost. 
Our  timber  sales  program  will  undoubtedly  increase  in 
the  future.  As  our  inventory  of  timber  resources 
increases  and  m.anagement  plans  are  finalized,  we  will 
treat  more  acres  per  year.  Many  of  our  management 
areas  were  heavily  cut  over  prior  to  acquisition;  as  these 
grow  back  into  merchantable  timber  they  will  add  to 
the  total  acres  to  be  treated. 

Timber  harvesters  at  work  in  a  hardwood  forest. 
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Cold  Weather 


BUGGS  ISLAND  CRAPPIES 

By  BOB  GOOCH 

Troy 


Means  Hot  Crappie 


"Big  ones  are  a  sign  of  a  light  snow,"  I  muttered  in  a 
feeble  attempt  at  optimism  as  Blake  Honeycutt 
maneuvered  his  bass  boat  into  the  well  protected  cove. 
But  the  shore  was  already  blanketed  in  white  and  the 
green  pines  in  Occoneeche  State  Park  bent  dangerously 
under  the  wet  weight  of  the  cUnging  snow.  My  gloved 
fingers,  wet  from  a  dripping  reel,  ached  with  cold. 

Reluctantly,  I  put  down  my  rod  to  warm  my  hands, 
and  it  was  then  that  a  never-say-die  Blake  got  a  hard 
strike.  He  grunted  and  leaned  back  on  his  rod. 

The  fight  was  lively,  but  not  the  style  Buggs  Island 
bass  are  noted  for  -  and  it  ended  too  quickly.  I  reached 
for  the  net  but  Blake  waved  me  off  as  he  hoisted  a 
flapping  fish  aboard. 

"Doggone,  a  two  pound  crappie!"  he  exclaimed  a  bit 
disgusted.  Blake,  a  bass  pro,  was  not  interested  in 
crappies,  but  that  slab-sided  fish  intrigued  me.  I  catch  a 
lot  of  crappies,  but  rarely  one  in  the  two-pound  class. 
My  mouth  gaped  as  my  partner  removed  the  lure  and 
dumped  the  prize  fish  back  into  the  water. 

In  addition  to  proving  once  again  that  fish  will  hit  in 
any  kind  of  weather,  that  March  episode  serves  to 
illustrate  a  couple  of  angling  truisms.  One  is  that  big 
fish  like  big  lures.  Blake  caught  that  lunker  crappie  on  a 
bass-size  spinnerbait.  The  other  is  that  while  Buggs 
Island  Lake,  the  big  reservoir  on  the  North  Carolina 
border,  is  known  nationally  for  its  striped  and  large- 
mouth  bass,  it  is  also  a  crack  crappie  lake,  something 
that  many  Old  Dominion  anglers  are  not  even  aware  of. 

The  slab-sided  fish  run  big  in  the  Southside  Virginia 
impoundment.  A  3-pound,  13-ouncer  taken  there  in 
February  of  1975  topped  the  entries  in  the  citation 
program  of  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  for  that  year.  The  big  lake  also  yielded  three 
other  3-pounders  in  April  and  May  that  fine  season.  An 
additional  half  dozen  fish  exceeded  the  2-pound 
citation  minimum  for  crappies. 

While  crappies  can  be  caught  year  'round  at  Buggs 
Island;  November,  December  and  January  are  usually 
slow  months.  Generally,  the  fishing  gains  strength  in 
February  and  holds  strong  well  into  October.  March, 
April,  May  and  October  are  prime  crappie  fishing 
months  in  Buggs  Island  Lake  —  just  as  they  are  through- 
out Virginia. 
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The  crappie  is  a  notorious  school  fish,  and  once  a 
good  school  is  located  the  battle  is  half  won.  "All  of  the 
local  anglers  have  favorite  crappie  trees,"  a  Clarksville 
angler  told  me  one  spring  as  I  was  scouting  for  some 
good  water.  That  wasn't  a  lot  of  information,  but  it 
helped.  Later,  I  located  a  fallen  tree  sprawling  in  the 
lake  and  filled  a  heavy  stringer  with  the  tasty  fish.  None 
were  of  citation  size,  but  many  went  over  a  pound.  The 
crappie  trees  are  particularly  good  in  the  spring.  Look 
for  ones  in  reasonably  deep  water  —  four  or  five  feet  at 
the  minimum.  Those  trees  help,  but  locating  a  sizeable 
school  can  still  be  a  problem.  After  all  there  are  almost 
50,000  acres  of  water  for  the  fish  to  hide  in. 

John  Blair  and  I  recently  spent  an  entire  afternoon 
of  a  2-day  trip  to  Buggs  Island  trying  to  locate  a  good 
school.  We  explored  several  miles  of  shoreUne,  and 
fished  the  points,  islands  and  bridge  abutments  with 
less  than  spectacular  success.  We  ended  up  that  first 
afternoon  with  a  mixed  creel  of  bluegills,  yellow  perch, 
small  bass  and  a  few  crappie,  but  not  what  we  were 
looking  for. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  decided  to  check  out  a 
lead  John  had  picked  up  when  he  filled  our  minnow 
pail  at  a  local  tackle  shop.  A  customer  of  the  shop  had 
done  unusually  well  in  a  deep  bay  near  Occoneechee 
State  Park. 

I  ran  the  boat  beneath  the  U.S.  58  bridge  and  into  a 
deep  arm  that  spread  out  behind  it.  As  I  slowed  the 
boat  John  and  I  both  started  scanning  the  shoreUne  for 
what  we  thought  would  be  good  crappie  water.  We 
passed  up  several  likely-looking  trees  because  the 
gently  sloping  shoreline  indicated  the  water  would  be 
too  shallow. 

Finally,  I  spotted  what  we  were  looking  for  -  a  tiny 
cove  filled  with  downed  timber  and  enclosed  by  a 
steep,  sharply-pitching  shoreline.  The  water  looked 
deep  and  there  was  certainly  plenty  of  cover.  I  cut  the 
motor,  permitting  the  boat  to  drift  quietly  into  the 
little  cove.  John  lowered  the  anchor  and  the  Une 
required  to  reach  the  bottom  indicated  we  were  in  good 
water.  Now  if  we  could  determine  the  depth  at  which 
the  fish  were  feeding  we  would  be  in  business. 

John  scored  first,  boating  a  nice  half-pound  fish.  It 
went  into  the  ice  chest,  and  while  John  was  rebaiting  I 
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landed  a  twin  of  the  first.  For  the  next  hour  we  caught 
crappies  almost  at  will-until  a  spring  rain  drove  us 


For  cold 

weather  action 

try  Buggs  Island  Lake 


ashore. 

We    returned 

after  the  shower 

and  found  the  crappies 

still   hitting  with   reckless 

abandon. 

The  crappie  tree  is  a  reliable  guide 
to  good  fishing.  It  is  usually  a  storm- 
uprooted  tree  lying  in  the  water  near  the  shore. 
Those  most  recently  felled  are  normally  the  best.  As 
the  twigs  and  tiny  branches  decay  and  erode  away, 
leaving  only  the  bare  larger  branches  and  the  trunk,  the 
fishing  tends  to  decline.  Since  crappies  like  reasonably 
deep  water,  trees  in  a  minimum  of  four  to  five  feet  of 
water  are  the  ones  to  look  for. 

The  many  bridges  that  span  the  lake  and  its 
numerous  arms  also  offer  good  crappie  fishing,  but 
they  are  generally  best  later  in  the  season  —  May  and 
June  for  example.  They  are  also  good  at  night  during 
the  hot  summer  months. 

Night  fishing  could  be  the  answer  to  more  pro- 
ductive fishing  in  Buggs  Island.  One  popular  method 
used  on  many  southern  reservours  during  the  hot 
summer  months  is  to  anchor  in  likely  crappie  water  and 
string  several  gasoline  lanterns  around  the  boat.  The 
bright  Hghts  attract  insects,  many  of  which  fall  on  the 
water.  The  bait  fish  move  in  to  feed  on  the  insects  and 
the  crappies  follow  to  feast  on  the  tiny  fish. 


While  crappies  are  likely  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
Buggs  Island  where  there  is  suitable  cover,  Virginia 
anglers  seem  to  prefer  Rudds  and  Butchers  Creeks, 
Occoneechee  Harbor,  and  Eastland  and  Bluestone 
Creeks  —  possibly  because  they  are  convenient. 

While  two  and  three-pound  crappies  are  fairly 
common  in  Buggs  Island,  most  will  run  smaller.  Good 
catches  include  a  sprinkling  of  fish  weighing  a  pound  or 
more,  however.  The  lake  is  noted  for  its  big  crappie. 
"Looks  like  a  Buggs  Island  crappie,"  a  fellow  angler 
said  one  spring  day  when  I  showed  him  an  outsized  fish 
I  had  taken  from  a  small  millpond. 

Some  anglers  credit  the  big  stripers  for  the  healthy 
crappie  populations.  Crappies  are  highly  prolific,  noted 
for  overcrowding  the  water  and  becoming  stunted. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  in  big  Buggs  Island  for  both  the 
stripers  and  the  crappies,  but  the  stripers  feed  heavily 
on  the  crappie,  preventing  an  overpopulation  of 
stunted  fish. 

Live  minnows  are  the  choice  of  most  Buggs  Island 
crappie  anglers,  and  they  can  be  purchased  at  various 
tackle  shops  around  the  lake.  Most  shops  stock  two 
sizes-large  bass  minnows  and  crappie  minnows.  A 
request  for  crappie  minnows  will  produce  lively  little 
fish  about  an  inch  long.  They  are  ideal  crappie  size. 

Most  anglers  use  small  floats,  a  size  the  minnow  can- 
not submerge,  and  fish  their  bait  well  above  the 
bottom.  Once  the  proper  depth  is  determined  the  float 
can  be  set  so  the  minnow  will  be  suspended  at  the 
proper  depth. 

Some  anglers  forego  the  float,  but  they  risk  having 
the  minnow  hang  them  up  on  debris,  or  having  the 
minnow  hide  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  feeding  fish. 

For  the  angler  who  insists  upon  artificial  lures,  small 
jigs  are  near  the  top  as  crappie  lures.  They  cast  well, 
sink  rapidly,  and  a  hungry  school  of  crappies  will  tear 
the  hair  off  of  them.  The  angler  working  crappie  trees 
will  need  a  good  supply,  as  many  will  be  lost  in  the 
debris.  I  like  jigs  with  white  bucktails  and  yellow  heads, 
but  many  color  combinations  will  work. 

Most  small  spinner-type  lures  will  also  take  crappie, 
and  on  occasions  the  spinner-fly  combinations  will  pro- 
duce like  nothing  else  available.  And  at  times,  parti- 
cularly during  the  summer  when  the  fish  are  more 
selective  because  of  the  greater  abundance  of  food,  wet 
flies  and  nymphs  fished  deep  will  out-produce  the  hard- 
ware. This  is  fly-rod  work,  calling  for  a  sinking  line  and 
leader  to  get  the  lure  to  the  proper  depth. 

Buggs  Island  Lake  is  often  muddy  in  the  spring,  but 
this  shouldn't  disturb  the  crappie  fisherman  too  much. 
Experts  say  the  white  crappie,  particularly,  Ukes  a  little 
turbidity. 
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A  NEW  SCENIC  RIVER.  Those  who  wanted  scenic  water  instead  of  hydro-dams  have  had  their 
way.  Some  26.5  miles  of  the  New  River  in  North  Carolina  have  been  designated  a 
scenic  river.  The  inclusion  of  the  New  River  as  part  of  the  National  Scenic  and 
Wild  Rivers  System  came  after  long  debate  on  the  bill  and  its  effect  of  precluding 
the  construction  of  two  hydro-power  plants  along  the  designated  section  of  the  river. 
The  passage  is  viewed  as  a  major  victory  of  those  conservationists  who  fought  an 
arduous  fight  to  save  what  is  considered  to  be  the  world's  second  oldest  river 
from  the  dam  construction. 

HUNTERS  AND  THEIR  REPUTATION.  Big  game  hunters  will  be  afield  soon  and  with  them  goes 

their  reputation.  It  seems  that  there  are  always  a  few  renegades  who  have  little  re- 
spect for  the  outdoors,  or  for  their  fellow  human  beings.  We  urge  our  readers  afield 
to  report  to  the  game  warden  any  illegal  activities  thay  may  witness.  Sportsmen  don't 
trespass  on  private  property.  Nor  do  they  shoot  up  road  signs  or  locked  gates.  They 
don't  hunt  in  planted  fields  and  don't  take  overlimits  of  birds.  And  they  are  care- 
ful with  their  shooting,  passing  up  those  shots  which  do  not  present  a  clear  cut 
example  of  safe  hunting.  In  most  areas  landowners  are  gracious  enough  to  offer  their 
lands  to  hunters.  Real  sportsmen  are  grateful  enough  to  get  proper  permission  and  not 
abuse  the  privilege.  Those  who  do  not  follow  this  thinking  are  not  sportsmen,  indeed 
they  are  not  even  hunters.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  this  small  minority,  and  get  li- 
cense numbers,  descriptions  and  other  pertinent  information  to  aid  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  ridding  us  all  of  a  nuisance. 

CROSS  HEADS  WILDLIFE  DEPARTMENT.  Gerald  H.  Cross,  assistant  professor  and  extention  wild- 
life specialist  at  Virginia  Tech,  has  been  named  head  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Sciences  in  the  University's  School  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Resources. 
Fisheries  and  wildlife  sciences  and  the  department  of  forestry  and  forest  products 
comprise  the  School  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Resources.  This  fall  the  school  enrolled 
1,040  undergraduates  and  152  graduate  students.  Cross,  42,  joined  Tech's  forestry 
and  wildlife  faculty  in  August  1973  after  completing  his  PhD  degree  in  zoology  at 
North  Dakota  State  University  at  Fargo  near  Valley  City,  where  he  also  served  as  an 
instructor  in  biology  at  summer  sessions  for  Valley  City  State  College.  A  native  of 
Marshall,  Minnesota,  Cross  earned  his  BA  degree  in  zoology  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  at  Duluth  in  1955  and  his  MA  degree  in  science  education  at  Ohio  State 
University  at  Columbus  in  1964.  A  former  biology  instructor  with  the  Fargo,  North 
Dakota  public  schools.  Cross  served  as  an  adviser  during  1965  for  a  US  Agency  for 
International  Development  sponsored  science  institute  in  Mysore,  India,  where  he 
spent  eight  weeks.  He  served  for  one  year  (1963-64)  as  a  National  Science  Foundation 
Fellow  on  the  Ohio  State  University  Campus.  As  an  Extension  wildlife  specialist. 
Cross  worked  with  some  12,000  Virginia  4-H'ers  enrolled  in  wildlife  projects,  de- 
veloping educational  materials  and  assisting  Extension  agents  across  the  state.  He 
was  instrumental  in  developing  a  4-H  program  in  fisheries  and  is  the  author  of  a 
1976  publication  on  urban  wildlife.  In  1975  Cross  helped  to  develop  a  wildlife  pack- 
age program  for  in-school  4-H  programs  currently  being  used  by  some  8.000  youth. 
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By  MIKE  PANE 

Washington,  D.C. 

How  many  fish  can  you  name  that  offer  the  average 
fisherman  a  chance  to  catch  a  truly  big  fish  in  Virginia 
waters?  I  mean  a  fish  that  has  the  weight  and  strength 
to  make  junk  out  of  even  the  heaviest  tackle.  A  fish  that 
will  take  a  half -hour  or  longer  to  bring  to  gaff  even  vdth 
60-lb  test  line.  There  aren't  many,  and  I'd  be  willing  to 
bet  you  leave  one  out--the  black  drum. 

Every  year  hordes  of  black  drum  invade  the  mouth 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  anglers  converge  on  the 
little  community  of  Cape  Charles,  Virginia  to  have  a  go 
at  them.  These  fish  range  from  50  to  100  pounds  of 
pure  bulldog  muscle.  They  are  a  close  relative  of  the  red 
drum  or  spottail  bass  that  is  so  highly  regarded  in  the 
South,  but  blacks  are  more  limited  in  their  range--at 
least  as  far  as  the  monster-sized  ones  are  concerned. 

Cape  Charles  is  by  far  the  best  place  in  the  country  to 
go  fishing  for  huge  blacks.  There  are  seven  current 
world  records  set  by  anglers  fishing  out  of  Cape 
Charles.  The  next  best  place  for  big  black  drums  is  the 
Delaware  Bay  between  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  How- 
ever, only  two  world  records  have  come  from  there. 

I  have  fished  both  areas,  and  for  numbers  of  fish  I 
believe  the  Delaware  Bay  may  have  a  slight  edge  over 
the  lower  Chesapeake.  However,  for  numbers  of  big 
fish,  the  Cape  Charles  area  can't  be  beaten. 

The  best  thing  about  this  fabulous  fishing  is  that  you 
don't  have  to  be  an  expert,  have  a  fancy  big-game 
fishing  boat  or  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  complicated 
equipment.  A  heavy  boat  rod  and  3/0  or  larger  reel, 
30-60  lb-test  line,  a  few  four  to  ten-ounce  bank  sinkers, 
some  barrel  swivels  and  some  6/0-9/0  hooks  will  do 
very  well.  Slip  your  sinker  on  the  line,  tie  on  the  barrel 
swivel,  tie  about  a  three-foot  leader  of  at  least  6-lb  test 
monofilament  to  the  other  end  of  the  swivel  and  tie 
your  hook  on  the  end.  That's  all  there  is  to  equipment. 

The  best  bait  is  clams,  and  they  can  be  purchased  in 
Cape  Charles  most  of  the  time,  although  you  might 
want  to  buy  a  good  supply  before  you  cross  the  Bay 
during  the  height  of  the  run  as  clams  can  get  mighty 
scarce  then. 

Bailey's  Tackle  Shop  in  Cape  Charles  can  help  you 
with  rigs,  bait  and  tell  you  who  to  contact  about 
charter  boats  if  you  don't  bring  you  own.  Charters 
usually  run  about  $100,  and  you  better  make  them  well 
in  advance  as  the  boats  are  usually  booked  solid. 

To  reach  Cape  Charles,  just  cross  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Bridge  Tunnel  at  Norfolk  and  follow  the  signs.  The 
blacks  usually  arrive  about  mid-April  and  stay  until 
mid-June.  The  peak  of  the  run  is  the  whole  month  of 
May  and  the  first  week  of  June.  If  you  want  a  good 
chance  to  catch  a  real  horse  of  a  fish,  maybe  the  biggest 
you've  ever  caught,  maybe  even  a  world  record,  go  to 
Cape  Charles  in  May  and  try  for  black  drum. 
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By  RICHARD  L.  HOLLORAN 
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A  record  63,387  white-tailed  deer  were  harvested  in 
Virginia  during  the  1975  season,  nearly  1,400  more 
than  in  1974.  Wise  deer  management  and  changing  land 
use  have  led  to  growing  deer  populations  and  increasing 
harvests  over  the  last  15  years. 

There  is  obviously  some  limit  on  the  number  of  deer 
that  Virginia's  present  and  potential  deer  range  can 
support  and  in  order  to  insure  that  this  limit  is  not 
exceeded,  wise  deer  management  is  essential.  An  over- 
populated  deer  range  would  sustain  extensive  damage 
from  overgrazing  and  browsing,  cause  crop  and  forest 


damage,  and  widespread  starvation  would  be  the  result. 
Habitat  damage  would  require  many  years  to  recover 
and  it  could  be  a  long  while  before  we  could  enjoy  deer 
hunting  as  we  know  it  today. 

Management  and  control  of  deer  populations  are 
difficult  tasks  requiring  highly  trained,  experienced 
professionals  and  sophisticated  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  status  and  physical  condition  of  the  deer 
population.  Research  is  being  conducted  nationwide  to 
develop  new  management  aids  and  tools  for  the  game 
manager  that  will  enable  him  to  make  wiser  manage- 
ment decisions  with  greater  confidence. 
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One  such  tool,  a  computer  program,  was  developed 
at  Virginia  Tech  in  1974  and  is  presently  being  used  by 
the  Virginia  Game  Commission.  The  program  is  capable 
of  predicting  the  county  deer  harvests  that  would  most 
likely  result  next  year  from  the  selection  of  different 
season  types;  bucks  only,  either  sex  all  season,  or  either 
sex  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  season. 

With  some  knowledge  of  each  county's  present  deer 
density  and  the  maximum  density  supportable  by  each 
county,  the  Game  Biologist  and  members  of  the  Game 
Commission  can  use  the  computer's  harvest  predictions 
to  aid  in  selecting  the  season  type  which  will  most 
likely  result  in  the  desired  harvest.  If  the  deer  density  in 
a  county  is  much  lower  than  it  could  be,  a  conservative 
"bucks  only"  season  might  be  selected  to  allow  the 
deer  population  to  increase.  An  "either  sex"  season 
might  be  selected  for  a  county  with  a  large  deer  popu- 
lation and  one  in  which  agricultural  damage  or  over- 
grazing occurs.  By  having  such  a  computer  system 
much  of  the  guesswork  involved  in  the  season  selection 
process  is  eliminated  and  the  Game  Commission  can 
consistently  make  wise  management  decisions. 

The  Commission's  biologists,  particularly  Jack  V. 
Gwynn,  and  hundreds  of  wardens  have  collected  29 
years  of  hunter-supplied  data.  These  data,  obtained 
through  State  game  checking  stations,  have  made  this 
harvest-predicting  tool  possible.  One  valuable 
characteristic  of  the  harvest  predictor  is  that  it  is 
merely  a  method  of  getting  more  information  from 
data  than  ever  before.  Very  little  extra  time,  effort,  or 
money  is  required  to  obtain  this  information. 

The  computer's  predictions  are  often  remarkably 
accurate.  The  prediction  for  Caroline  County  in  1975 
was  1,387  deer  with  an  "either  sex"  season  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  The  actual  harvest  with  this  type  of  sea- 
son was  1,390  deer.  Certainly,  all  of  the  predictions  are 
not  quite  this  accurate  though  the  actual  harvest  is 
nearly  always  within  the  upper  and  lower  limits  pre- 
dicted by  the  computer  program.  For  a  "bucks  only" 
season  in  Franklin  County  a  harvest  of  at  least  181  deer 
and  no  more  than  310  deer  was  predicted.  The  actual 
harvest  was  229  deer.  The  predicted  harvest  was  237. 

The  accuracy  of  the  predictions  is  hmited  by  many 
variables  affecting  hunter  success  that  cannot,  at  pre- 
sent, be  accurately  predicted.  These  factors  include 
weather  conditions  and  shifting  hunting  pressure.  For 
some  counties,  the  deer  hunting  history  is  too  short  to 
allow  the  computer  to  make  any  predictions  and  for 
others,  past  harvests  have  been  so  erratic  that  accurate 
predictions  are  impossible.  The  computer  program  has 
limitations  but  overall,  predictions  are  adequate  and 
can  be  a  valuable  aid  in  making  wise  management 
decisions. 

There  are  many  factors  to  be  included  in  the  season 
selection  process  exercised  by  the  Commission.  The 
computers  predictions  cannot  dictate  upcoming  season 
regulations.  They  only  provide  a  very  valuable  tool  to 
be  used  in  the  decision  making  process. 
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Statewide  Deer,  Bear,  and  Turkey  Harvest 


County 

1973 

-  1974 

1974  -  1975 

1975 

-  1976 

or  City 

Deer 

Bear 

Turkey 

Deer          Bear 

Turkey 

Deer 

Bear      Turkey 

Accomack 

162 

46 

224 

218 

Albemarle 

816 

46 

21 

854          6 

34 

1,126 

20         26 

Alleghany 

895 

7 

250 

985          7 

187 

912 

4        269 

Amelia 

1,748 

26 

1,832 

36 

1,511 

35 

Amherst 

411 

13 

34 

406          5 

16 

586 

10         22 

Appomattox 

613 

12 

741 

19 

698 

31 

Augusta 

1,314 

13 

387 

1,381         23 

289 

1,491 

22       350 

Bath 

1,771 

6 

471 

2,247         12 

309 

2,222 

2        371 

Bedford 

409 

7 

13 

475         16 

15 

658 

5         39 

Bland 

292 

6 

26 

328           8 

20 

641 

1        136 

Botetourt 

1,170 

10 

296 

1,212         26 

232 

1,356 

6       344 

Brunswick 

800 

7 

754 

13 

804 

15 

Buchanan 

Bucktngham 

2,623 

4 

29 

2,641 

57 

2,192 

62 

Campbell 

160 

12 

179 

10 

197 

17 

Caroline 

1,621 

31 

1,318 

41 

1,390 

59 

Carroll 

54 

62 

93 

Charles  City 

972 

1,084 

818 

Charlotte 

212 

26 

307 

29 

388 

23 

Chesapeake 

334 

6 

357          3 

392 

Chesterfield 

1,431 

22 

1,401 

28 

1,012 

10 

Clarke 

179 

37 

221 

33 

191 

15 

Craig 

1,067 

4 

166 

969           4 

157 

976 

2        180 

Culpeper 

300 

7 

275 

21 

281 

15 

Cumberland 

1,801 

21 

1,660 

53 

1,340 

43 

Dickenson 

13 

21 

15 

Dinwiddle 

1,486 

27 

1,501 

38 

1,261 

30 

Essex 

118 

4 

190 

5 

204 

8 

Fairfax 

1 

12 

23 

Fauquier 

616 

1 

49 

696 

24 

605 

46 

Floyd 

69 

61 

97 

Fluvanna 

2,332 

9 

1,882 

25 

1,462 

19 

Franklin 

203 

4 

209 

3 

220 

Frederick 

899 

182 

959 

136 

1,078 

191 

Giles 

327 

5 

271 

321          9 

223 

809 

17        272 

Gloucester 

384 

370 

371 

Goochland 

916 

12 

903 

21 

790 

25 

Grayson 

549 

22 

548 

19 

1,279 

25 

Greene 

81 

21 

4 

75           5 

3 

65 

13           6 

Greensville 

480 

7 

598 

5 

569 

9 

Halifax 

287 

20 

425 

53 

430 

47 

Hampton 

Newport  News 

260 

272 

225 

Hanover 

262 

362 

313 

Henrico 

423 

336 

324 

Henry 

11 

16 

25 

Highland 

1,168 

4 

282 

1,179           1 

185 

1,260 

2        231 

Isle  of  Wight 

693 

656 

647 

JamesCity 

590 

440 

316 

King  and  Queen 

280 

18 

369 

17 

398 

15 

King  George 

354 

338 

290 

KingWilliam 

489 

10 

533 

9 

418 

20 

Lancaster 

399 

441 

420 

Lee 

60 

73 

81 

Loudoun 

466 

20 

602 

12 

605 

9 

Louisa 

1,237 

26 

1,137 

41 

1,044 

34 

Lunenburg 

266 

4 

356 

9 

424 

6 

Madison 

67 

18 

2 

102        18 

2 

79 

21            6 

Mathews 

55 

56 

59 

Mecklenburg 

181 

1 

239 

4 

264 

Middlesex 

65 

88 

101 

Montgomery 

107 

108 

87          3 

84 

107 

3        110 

Nelson 

348 

18 

20 

415            7 

14 

409 

8          29 

New  Kent 

917 

899 

1,009 

Northampton 

12 

26 

44 

Northumberland 

487 

514 

453 

Nottoway 

1,129 

4 

1,107 

10 

1,122 

11 

Orange 

277 

16 

290 

25 

280 

17 

Page 

332 

9 

40 

385        17 

29 

381 

11           47 

Patrick 

360 

356 

323 

Pittsylvania 

305 

4 

386 

8 

506 

10 

Powhatan 

1,693 

21 

1,694 

16 

1,464 

30 

Prince  Edward 

364 

13 

494 

15 

511 

32 

Prince  George 

1,668 

14 

1,259 

11 

955 

PrinceWilliam 

463 

11 

326 

14 

360 

22 

Pulaski 

194 

1 

15 

189          2 

13 

415 

69 

Rappahannock 

408 

14 

425 

887        13 

232 

983 

6       360 

Richmond 

330 

353 

398 

Roanoke 

71 

21 

40 

8 

66 

40 

Rockbridge 

802 

14 

424 

887         13 

232 

984 

6       360 

Rockingham 

2,201 

33 

215 

2,235         16 

140 

2,290 

13       167 

Russell 

28 

1 

4 

48          1 

4 

37 

13 

Scon 

53 

51 

73 

Shenandoah 

1,247 

8 

237 

1,276 

151 

1,497 

2       234 

Smyth 

376 

4 

21 

339           1 

11 

873 

2        123 

Southampton 

2,900 

2,723 

2,533 

Spotsylvania 

682 

15 

766 

17 

508 

13 

Stafford 

592 

8 

543 

12 

552 

6 

Suffolk 

458 

2 

457           3 

503 

Surry 

942 

1,323 

1,536 

Sussex 

1,633 

1,731 

1,532 

Tazewell 

91 

4 

9 

92           5 

6 

91 

4         31 

Virginia  Beach 

71 

84 

95 

Warren 

516 

9 

75 

428 

48 

524 

1          67 

Washington 

163 

2 

3 

157 

6 

211 

12 

Westmoreland 

139 

164 

197 

Wise 

55 

46 

88 

Wythe 

504 

5 

33 

482           3 

30 

999 

3        171 

York 

608 

813 

1,051 

60,798    145  4,009   62,003   214 


63,443   197  4,689 
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By  PAUL  H.  BRATTON,  JR. 

Deerfield 

In  wild  Appalachian  hollows  the  hemlocks  tower 
above  rhododendron-tangled  streams.  The  cold  streams 
are  foamy  white  where  they  cascade  over  ledges  and 
down  mossy  falls,  clear  and  sparkling  where  they  flow 
through  bedrock  and  gravel  shallows.  Countless  years 
of  rushing  waters  have  gouged  deep  pools  out  of  the 
stream  beds  and  in  these  sheltered  pools  is  found  the 
last  stand  of  the  native  brook  trout. 

Able  to  survive  and  even  thrive  in  the  cold,  rapid 
streams,  the  native  trout  is  threatened  chiefly  by  man's 
activities.  Two  hundred  years  of  logging  and  land 
clearing  has  exposed  much  of  Virginia's  trout  waters  to 
sedimentation  and  sunlight,  raising  water  temperatures 
and  creating  conditions  intolerable  for  native  trout. 
Pollution  and  the  competition  from  introduced  fish  has 
also  reduced  the  habitat  of  the  native  trout. 

Already  forced  back  into  the  headwater  streams,  it 
would  seem  the  native  trout  is  destined  to  become  but  a 
relic  of  the  pioneer  past.  Fortunately  the  native  has 
acquired  a  few  friends  among  those  who  have  usurped 
his  kingdom. 

Tropical  storms  Agnes  and  Camille  and  the  flooding 
they  caused  brought  havoc  to  Virginia's  trout  streams. 
The  natural  flooding  was  bad  enough,  but  in  an  attempt 
to  repair  the  damage,  bulldozers  were  turned  loose  on 
700  miles  of  rivers  and  streams.  No  angler  could  watch 
his  favorite  trout  stream  ditched  and  sterilized  without 
some  reaction  and  it  was  this  reaction  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Chapter  of  Trout 
Unlimited  in  1973. 

In  only  three  years  Virginia  Trout  Unlimited  has 
grown  from  a  handful  of  members  to  350  members  in 
five  chapters  across  the  state.  The  membership  spans  all 
ages  and  income  brackets  including  fishermen  and 
women,  conservationists,  and  others  who  believe  wild 
trout  are  a  valuable  and  necessary  part  of  the 
Appalachian  environment. 

The  goals  of  Trout  Unlimited  include  protecting  the 
cold-water  resources  and  promoting  quality  trout 
fishing.  Perhaps  most  important  Trout  Unlimited  is  an 
action-oriented  organization,  placing  an  emphasis  on 
trout  habitat  based  on  scientific  research. 

With  channelization  destroying  many  trout  streams. 
Trout  Unlimited 's  first  efforts  in  Virginia  were  directed 
towards  building  public  awareness  of  this  threat  to  the 
cold-water  streams.  Newspaper  ads  and  stories  on 
radio,  television,  and  in  newspapers  were  used  to  bring 
the  issues  before  the  general  public.  As  public  pressure 
mounted,  government  agencies  initiated  new  environ- 
mental controls  for  channelization  projects  in  Virginia. 

In  August  of  1975,  Trout  Unlimited  with  other 
Virginia  conservation  groups  sponsored  a  Stream 
Modification  Symposium.  At  the  Symposium  repre- 


Working  to  Preserve 
Virginia's  Trout  Streams 

sentatives  of  government  agencies  involved  m 
channelizing,  environmentalists,  and  scientists  were 
able  to  exchange  views  and  come  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  problems  involved  in  stream  modification 
projects. 

Moving  from  theory  to  practice,  Virginia  Trout 
Unlimited  members  took  part  in  a  unique  project  to 
restore  a  channelized  section  of  Naked  Creek  near  the 
town  of  Shenandoah.  Tests  showed  that  the 
channelized  stream  would  be  capable  of  supporting 
native  trout  again  if  the  physical  habitat  was  restored. 
A  pilot  project  was  planned  to  restore  100  yards  of  the 
damaged  stream  using  gabions  (wire  baskets  filled  with 
rocks)  to  create  pools  and  deflect  the  current  to  the 
shady  side  of  the  bank. 

With  fish  kill  funds,  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Highways  provided  a  backhoe  and  gabion  materials,  the 
Virginia  Game  Commission  provided  the  expertise  to 
design  the  stream  improvement  devices,  and  Trout  Un- 
limited members  volunteered  the  labor  to  install  the 
devices.  Working  on  two  weekends  in  October  of  1975, 
the  100  yards  of  stream  restoration  required  528  hours 
of  labor  by  the  volunteers  and  $1300  worth  of  gabion 
materials  and  wages  for  the  backhoe  operator.  A  Trout 
Unlimited  newsletter  computed  the  cost  of  restoring 
the  entire  6V2  miles  of  damaged  stream  at  $329,930. 
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The  too  often  ignored  value  of  a  natural  trout  stream  is 
readily  apparent  when  compared  to  the  high  cost  of 
repairing  the  damaged  stream. 

On  a  trout  stream  in  Alleghany  County  called 
Simpson's  Creek,  Trout  Unlimited  was  able  to  take 
actions  that  avoided  unnecessary  damage  to  the  stream. 
Simpson's  Creek  lay  in  the  path  of  Interstate  64 
construction  through  western  Virginia  and  the  initial 
highway  construction  plans  would  have  destroyed  the 
trout  fishery  in  the  stream.  The  protests  of  Virginia 
Trout  Unlimited  led  to  meetings  with  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  personnel. 

After  examining  the  problems,  the  highway  builders 
agreed  to  changes  in  the  construction  plans  that  will 
preserve  the  trout  habitat  in  Simpson's  Creek.  Planting 
bank  vegetation,  installing  stream  improvement 
devices,  and  using  erosion  control  techniques  are  some 
of  the  steps  the  Highway  Department  agreed  to  take  on 
sections  of  stream  disturbed  by  construction. 

As  a  major  facet  of  Trout  Unlimited 's  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  streams  of  western  Virginia,  a  water  quality 
surveillance  program  has  been  initiated  in  Virginia  and 
has  served  as  a  model  for  other  Trout  Unlimited 
chapters  throughout  the  United  States.  Various 
monthly  tests  are  run  on  critical  or  threatened  trout 
waters.   The  tests   include  water  temperature,   pH, 


dissolved  oxygen  content,  and  fecal  coliform  bacteria 
counts.  These  tests  help  Virginia  Trout  Unlimited 
identify  problems  and  take  informed  positions  and 
actions  on  streams  threatened  by  construction, 
pollution,  and  the  other  problems  of  modern 
civilization. 

The  steady  attrition  of  Virginia's  trout  waters  makes 
the  restoration  of  every  possible  stream  important.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  Trout  Unlimited 's  projects 
involves  the  Hmestone  streams  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley. 


The  LeTort,  Yellow  Breeches,  and  other  of 
Pennsylvania's  limestone  trout  streams  have  entered  in- 
to angling  legends  because  of  their  large,  selective  trout, 
but  Virginia's  limestone  streams  have  often  suffered 
from  neglect  and  harmful  agricultural  practices.  Trout 
Unlimited 's  Limestone  Stream  Restoration  Project  is 
currently  involved  in  identifying  and  studying  these 
forgotten  streams.  Eventually  Trout  Unlimited  hopes 
to  restore  the  trout  fishery  in  the  most  promising  lime- 
stone streams. 

The  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  trout  fishing  in 
Virginia  is  of  upmost  concern  to  Trout  Unlimited 
members.  Trout  Unlimited  has  supported  and  encour- 
aged the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  in  their  efforts  to  protect  and  improve  the 
trout  fishing  in  the  state. 

The  recently  instituted  stream  classification  pro- 
gram is  a  major  step  towards  identifying  and  thereby 
providing  a  basis  for  protecting  quality  trout  habitat. 
The  Virginia  Game  Commission  will  manage  those 
streams  capable  of  maintaining  a  wild  population  of 
trout  as  a  self-reproducing  fishery,  leaving  more  of  the 
increasingly  costly  hatchery  trout  for  the  marginal 
streams  that  are  unable  to  produce  trout. 

Several  of  Virginia's  best  trout  streams  are  already 
under  special  management  to  preserve  their  quality. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  these  streams  in  the 
Rapidan  River  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park.  Just 
above  the  Park  boundary,  the  Rapidan  flows  through  a 
wide  hollow  once  cleared  for  agriculture  where  a  young 
forest  of  tuHp-trees  is  reclaiming  the  banks. 

Cascading  over  large  boulders  and  churning  the 
highly -oxygenated  water  through  waist  deep  pools,  the 
Rapidan  River  seems  the  ideal  native  brook  trout 
stream.  There  is  a  no-kill  policy  in  force  and  barbless, 
single  hook  artifical  lures  must  be  used.  During  the 
early  season  mayfly  hatches,  50  trout  can  be  played 
and  released  in  a  day's  fishing  but  even  an  off  day  will 
produce  enough  action  with  the  scrappy,  10-inch  trout 
to  keep  any  angler  interested. 

Other  quality  streams  in  Virginia  have  trophy  fishing 
regulations  in  force,  only  trout  larger  than  10  or  12 
inches  depending  on  the  stream  can  be  creeled. 
Believing  trout  are  too  valuable  to  be  killed  just  to  fill  a 
limit.  Trout  Unlimited  encourages  anglers  to  return 
most  trout  to  the  stream.  The  satisfaction  of  watching  a 
released  trout  dart  back  into  the  current  more  than 
repays  the  fisherman,  and  he  can  go  on  fishing  after 
others  have  filled  their  limit  and  gone  home. 

Through  Trout  Unhmited's  immediate  concern  is 
the  trout  habitat.  Trout  Unlimited  members  recognize 
that  the  fight  for  a  liveable  environment  for  trout  is 
only  another  part  of  the  fight  for  a  liveable  environ- 
ment for  man.  If  enough  people  care  and  become 
involved,  the  wild  trout  will  retain  their  home  in 
Virginia's  mountains,  and  fisherman  and  nonfisherman 
alike  will  be  the  richer  for  it. 


OCTOBER,  1976 
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Myth  About  Wild  Foods 


"Bitter  wild  foods  are  poisonous."  "If  an  animal  eats 
a  food  it  is  probably  safe."  "Red  berries  are 
poisonous."  "If  a  plant  is  milky,  stay  away  from  it." 
"Leaves  in  threes  are  poisonous."  "Wild  mushrooms 
are  deadly."  "Tea  from  a  hemlock  tree  killed 
Socrates."  There  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  to  these 
statements,  but  all  are  too  general  to  keep  me  from 
eating  wild  plants.  I  hear  these  myths  frequently  from 
students  in  my  evening  classes  at  Northern  Virginia 
Community  College.  When  I  give  talks  or  walks  on  wild 
foods,  many  of  my  students,  friends,  and 
acquaintances  are  concerned  they  will  be  poisoned  if 
they  eat  wild  plants. 

I  shouldn't  be  startled  by  their  concerns.  Most 
people  in  the  United  States  are  conditioned  to  eating 
commercially  processed  foods.  Their  food  is  raised  by  a 
farmer  who  grows  crops  to  feed  thousands  of  people, 
harvested  by  machines,  shipped  by  truckers  who  never 
see  it,  unloaded  and  cleaned  by  distributers,  shipped 
again  to  supermarkets  where  it  is  priced. 

The  fact  that  people  continue  to  believe  old  myths 
may  be  related  to  their  only  eating  processed  foods.  In 
truth  bitter  wild  and  cultivated  foods  are  distasteful, 
but  not  necessarily  poisonous.  Wild  foods  such  as 
young  poke,  wintercress,  mustard  and  dandelion  won't 
be  bitter  when  cooked  correctly.  Not  all  animals  meet 
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By  BILL  THOMAS 

Lorton 

their  fated  at  the  teeth  of  a  carnivore,  some  die  of  wild 
plants  and  all  have  a  different  physiology  than  man. 
Although  some  red  berries  may  be  poisonous,  other  red 
fruits  are  not,  including  partridgeberry,  raspberry,  and 
strawberries.  Flowering  spurge  is  milky  and  is  a  skin 
irritant.  White  milkweed  can  be  prepared  to  make  an 
excellent  vegetable.  Poison  Ivy  and  poison  oak  irritate 
the  skin  and  have  leaves  in  threes.  On  the  other  hand, 
clovers  and  beans  have  leaves  in  threes  but  also  edible 
flower  and  pods.  A  truffle  is  a  wild  mushroom  growing 
underground  that  is  so  delicious  it  costs  $250  a  pound. 
There  are  several  other  edible  wild  mushrooms  growing 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  fatal  tea  that 
Socrates  drank  was  from  the  hemlock  herb,  not  the 
tree. 

Most  people  don't  associate  their  food  with  the  land 
it  grows  on.  Every  food  in  the  supermarket  has  its  roots 
in  the  land.  If  more  people  were  able  to  understand 
this,  they  might  believe  wild  plants  were  edible  and 
become  wild  food  gatherers.  Many  farmers  and 
gardeners  I  have  met  become  wild  food  enthusiasts, 
because  they  are  able  to  associate  the  food  they  eat 
with  the  earth  beneath  their  feet. 

A  farmer  knows  his  crops  are  not  poisonous  because 
he  has  eaten  them.  I  know  many  wild  plants  are  safely 
eaten  for  the  same  reason.  Wild  plants  have  been  eaten 
by  men  for  millions  of  years.  Early  man  gathered  his 
foods  from  the  wild,  not  having  a  supermarket  avail- 
able. The  best  or  the  most  easily  cultivated  plants,  were 
farmed  only  7,000  years  ago.  The  entire  diet  of  several 
tribes  on  our  earth  is  still  from  gathered  foods,  or  a 
combination  of  gathered  plants  and  hunted  animals. 

Many  of  our  ancient  cultures  depended  mainly  on  a 
few  foods.  Our  American  Indians  used  hickory  nuts  as  a 
staple  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  year.  In  the 
American  west  nuts  and  seeds  were  important  and  in 
the  tropics,  fruits  and  roots  were  the  main  food  source. 

Most  wild  foods  can  be  traced  to  certain  areas 
around  the  world.  These  were  brought  to  America  and 
escaped  to  our  woods,  fields  and  wetlands.  Burdock 
was  called  Wild  Gobo  in  Japan,  New  Englanders  used 
Calamus  as  a  candy.  Wintercress  was  harvested  by 
Italian  immigrants.  Day  Lily  was  used  in  oriental 
countries  as  a  food.  Sassafras  was  a  favorite  of 
Spanards.  Our  population  grew  because  of  cultivating 
some  of  these  wild  plants.  After  7,000  years  of  farming 
man  relied  on  what  he  could  produce,  not  what  he 
could  gather.  This  caused  man  to  limit  his  diet  to  culti- 
vated crops,  and  now  he  is  unable  to  think  of  the  fields, 
marshes,  woods,  and  lawns  as  sources  of  good  food. 
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I  get  tired  of  the  same  old  foods,  so  I  vary  my  diet 
with  wild  foods.  There  are  hundreds  of  wild  foods  in 
this  country.  Oliver  Perry  Medsger  includes  over  250  in 
the  northeastern  United  States  alone,  in  his  book 
Edible  Wild  Plants.  In  the  supermarket  you  will  find  a 
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Opposite  page:  Day  lily  (buds  are  edible).  Left:  Wild  cherry.  Below: 
Picking  fresh  water  cress  for  an  abundance  of  uses.  Above:  Digging 
sassafras  roots,  an  age-old  custom. 


lot  less;  about  25  vegetables,  a  dozen  fruits,  and  a  few 
meats,  less  than  50  in  all.  These  were  originally  from  all 
over  the  world.  I  can  find  as  many  wild  foods  in  several 
acres  of  varied  habitats,  many  of  them  superior  to  the 
supermarket  varieties. 

The  only  way  to  know  if  a  wild  food  is  poisonous  is 
to  have  it  tested,  or  find  it  in  a  book  of  poisonous 
plants.  I  do  this  myself  and  keep  away  from  those 
poisonous  ones.  From  personal  experience  I  can  relate 
or  describe  the  quality  of  edible  wild  plants,  but  I  can't 
and  don't  intend  to  do  this  for  poisonous  plants.  There 
aren't  any  general  rules  to  identify  these  plants  either. 

The  best  way  to  identify  a  plant  is  by  using  a  good 
wild  flower  guide.  I  suggest  using  Peterson's  Field 
Guide  to  Wildflowers.  The  book  is  color  coded,  making 
it  easy  to  use.  On  each  page  are  several  pictures,  one  of 
which  might  be  the  unknown  plant.  With  all  of  these 
plants  the  structures  of  the  flowers,  leaves  and  stems 
must  be  examined  carefully.  I  have  taken  at  times  30 
minutes  with  a  magnifying  glass  for  positive  identifi- 
cation. 

Identify  the  plant  in  all  seasons  until  you  are 
confident  enough  to  eat  it,  and  then  learn  a  few  more. 
Forget  the  myths  and  enjoy  yourself  in  the  wild,  tasting 
a  new  food  every  day. 
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Wetter  But  Wiser 


By  ALLEN  SAUNDERS 

Petersburg 


Dear  Al, 

I  had  right  much  of  an  adventure  back  about  the 
middle  of  April.  One  of  the  boys  at  work,  Earl,  and  I 
took  off  one  Sunday  to  float  fish  down  the 
Appomattox  River  from  the  Route  360  bridge  up  in 
Amelia  County  down  to  Bevell's  Bridge  at  the  Chester- 
field-Amelia line.  When  we  got  my  jon-boat  in  the  river, 
we  found  it  to  be  quite  beautiful,  very  similar  to  the 
Nottoway;  a  Uttle  more  water  and  a  little  deeper, 
maybe,  but  just  beautiful.  We  floated  on  down,  en- 
joying the  scenery  and  fishing  as  we  went,  of  course. 
Well,  the  fish  weren't  biting  at  all  —  in  fact,  all  day  long 
Earl  caught  one  nice-sized  catfish,  and  that  was  only 
after  we'd  given  up  using  artificials  and  had  gone  ashore 
to  dig  some  worms. 

But  when  we  were  about  a  mile  above  the  bridge 
where  we  were  going  to  pull  the  boat  out,  we  noticed 
up  ahead  an  island  —  about  one  third  of  the  river  flowed 
to  its  left,  and  about  two  thirds  to  its  right.  On  the  left, 
I'd  say  it  was  all  channeled  into  a  very  narrow  section 
no  more  than  twenty  feet  wide  and  fairly  deep.  As  we 
went  on  down  the  river  I  was  sitting  in  the  stem,  when 
all  at  once  I  looked  ahead  and  saw  this  obstruction  in 


front  of  the  left  channel.  It  was  a  log  about  eight  feet 
long  sticking  out  of  the  water  diagonally  and  kind  of 
pointing  down  and  across  the  river.  Well,  I  told  Earl, 
"Turn  around  and  look  at  this  pole  here;  we'd  better 
try  to  ease  on  around  it."  "OK",  he  said,  "let  me  get  my 
paddle  here."  So  he  kind  of  hesitated  a  little  bit,  and 
actually,  I  was  too  late  in  giving  my  warning.  We  saw 
the  log  coming,  and  we  were  going  broadside.  It  was 
very  fast  water.  It  wasn't  white  water  —  it  was  too  deep 
to  be  white  —  but  it  was  fast,  just  surging  through  there. 
We  were  approaching  the  log  rapidly  so  we  started 
paddling  with  all  that  we  had,  but  we  couldn't  bring  the 
boat  around,  and  we  couldn't  avoid  it  at  all,  so  we  hit  it 
broadside.  Now,  I  remember  thinking  as  we  hit  it,  as  the 
boat  tipped  up  a  little  bit,  "Aw  Lord,  we're  going  to  get 
our  feet  wet  here."  And  the  next  thing  I  knew,  we  were 
both  in  the  water,  the  boat  bottomside  upwards  going 
down  the  river,  tackle  boxes  floating  down,  seat 
cushions  getting  away  from  us,  rods  and  reels  under  the 
water,  bait  boxes  and  swivel  cans  all  around  us  every- 
where :  gear  just  floating  down  the  river. 

I  turned,  looked  at  Earl,  and  shouted  to  him.  He  said 
that  he  was  OK;  he  had  caught  the  log  and  was  hanging 
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on  to  that.  So  I  said,  "Well  I'm  going  on  down  the  river 

after  the  boat,"  which  I  did.  In  the  meanwhile,  I 

grabbed  a  seat  cushion  and  swam  down  and  caught  the 

boat. 

When  I  got  to  the  boat,  I  turned  back  and  hollered  to 
Earl  to  see  if  he  was  still  alright,  but  when  I  didn't  get 
any  answer,  I  kept  on  hollering,  and  I  was  getting 
mighty,  mighty  concerned.  In  fact,  I  was  sick  —  I  was 
beginning  to  think  that  Earl  had  gone  under.  So  I  got 
the  boat  over  to  the  bank,  which  itself  was  a  monu- 
mental task,  I  think,  in  that  fast  water.  Then  I  tied  it  to 
a  tree  and  ran  back  up  the  bank  to  the  point  where  we'd 
turned  over.  I  jumped  back  in  the  river  and  was 
swimming  down  trying  to  find  Earl . . .  I  just  knew  he'd 
gone  under  the  water  somewhere  or  had  been  swept 
down.  I  was  really  sick  about  it.  But  after  I  had  gotten 
back  into  the  river  and  had  started  back  down  stream 
looking  for  him  and  was  hollering  from  time  to  time,  I 
heard  him  shout  from  way  up  on  the  bank. 

What  had  happened  was  that  while  I  was  wresthng 
the  boat  ashore,  he'd  turned  loose  of  the  log,  trying  to 
swim  behind  me  so  that  we  could  both  catch  up  with 
the  boat.  And  in  the  process  he'd  gotten  hung  up  in  a 
big,  half-submerged  brush  pile  in  which  he  had  snagged 
his  clothes.  For  a  long  while  he  couldn't  get  free,  and  it 
just  about  did  him  in.  He  said  he  really  had  a  fight  there 
for  a  while.  It  was  really  bad.  But  he  managed  to  get 
out,  so  he  went  directly  to  the  shore  after  that.  He 
could  see  that  I  was  alright,  looking  down  after  me:  I'd 
gone  down  the  river  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  I 
got  the  boat  back.  So  when  he  saw  I  was  alright,  he  got 
on  up  on  the  bank  and  had  to  walk  way  back  into  the 
woods  to  get  around  a  spot  where  a  clay  bank  and  creek 
ran  way  out.  That's  why  he  didn't  hear  my  shouts  and 
wasn't  returning  them.  He'd  looked  and  seen  that  I  had 
the  situation  with  the  boat  under  control,  so  he'd  gone 
on  around.  But  I  tell  you,  it  really  gave  me  some  close 
moments  for  a  while  there. 

One  thing  that  struck  me  about  this  episode  is  that 
it's  really  the  first  time  I'd  actually  turned  over  in  a 
boat,  and  when  I  hit  the  water  I  felt  panic.  I  really  did, 
and  Earl  did  too.  But  as  I  was  in  the  water  there,  flaihng 
and  carrying  on,  grasping  this  and  that,  it  dawned  on 
me,  "Good  God,  boy,  you'd  better  get  yourself 
straightened  out;  this  is  life  or  death.  If  you  don't  act 
well  here,  you're  not  going  to  make  it."  And  just  like  a 
snap  of  the  fingers,  all  panic  left:  it  was  a  time  for 
action  rather  than  for  fear.  I  was  really  gratified  that 
was  the  way  I  responded,  and  Earl  did  likewise.  We 
talked  about  it  afterwards,  and  he  said  he'd 
experienced  the  same  thing,  that  once  you'd  gotten  in 
the  water  and  done  your  flailing  bit,  you  realized,  "By 
cracky,  this  isn't  any  foolishness  here;  this  is  the  real 
thing."  You  knew  that  you'd  better  be  doing  right.  But 
I  lost  everything  I  had  —  everything  except  my  fly  rod. 
Earl  saved  a  spinning  rod,  and  that's  all  of  our  fishing 


gear  that  we  got  back.  We'd  left  the  rods  lying  length- 
wise in  the  boat,  but  when  I'd  swum  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
after  the  boat  and  turned  it  upright,  there  were  the  rods 
inside.  I  guess  they'd  been  jammed  against  the  gunwale 
or  caught  on  something.  Otherwise,  I  lost  every  bit  of 
fishing  gear  I  owned,  every  hook,  sinker,  and  popping 
bug;  stuff  that  I'd  been  collecting  all  my  life.  It  just 
went  on  down  the  river.  And  the  bad  thing  was  that  we 
could  see  it  just  floating  down.  Of  course,  now,  my 
tackle  box  was  open,  which  was  a  big  mistake.  When  we 
flipped  over,  contents  were  spilled  everywhere,  and  as  I 
was  swimming  towards  the  boat,  and  afterwards,  as  I 
went  down  the  river  with  the  boat,  trying  to  get  it  to 
the  bank,  I  could  see  all  these  little  things  floating 
around;  here  came  a  box  with  my  Johnson  silver 
minnows  in  it;  next  came  a  little  tube  with  some  swivels 
in  it.  Of  course  I  couldn't  recover  anything,  as  I  was 
involved  in  catching  the  boat  and  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  put  the  stuff  anywhere,  anyhow,  even  if  I  had 
been  able  to  put  my  hands  on  it.  So  everything  was 
gone.  A  real  experience. 

Some  right  good  lessons  came  from  it,  though.  First 
of  all,  although  we  had  seat  cushions,  I  managed  to  get 
one  only  by  accident.  In  fast  water  like  that,  you  flip 
over,  and  everything's  down  the  river  all  of  a  sudden. 
You  don't  have  time  —  it's  not  like  being  on  a  pond, 
where,  if  you  turn  over,  you  can  swim  a  stroke  or  two 
and  get  to  your  cushion.  It  doesn't  work  that  way  on 
the  river.  So,  I  think  the  thing  to  do  is  for  everybody  on 
board  to  have  a  lifejacket  on,  or,  at  least,  a  seat  cushion 
tied  to  the  belt.  I  think  that's  pretty  important,  even  if 
you're  a  good  swimmer.  You  just  don't  know  what's 
going  to  happen,  so  that's  a  good  thing  to  remember. 

Number  two:  secure  all  of  your  goods  on  board,  and 
along  with  that  would  go  the  idea  of  always  keeping 
your  tackle  box  closed  except  when  you're  actually 
getting  something  from  it.  I  tell  you  right  now,  just  the 
sight  of  all  those  items  going  on  down  the  river  —  that 
was  something  to  see.  And  if  the  box  had  been  closed  - 
well,  maybe  I  wouldn't  have  gotten  it  back,  but  some- 
one down  the  river  would  have  a  mighty  nice  set  of 
fishing  gear !  But  seriously,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
box  closed  at  all  times,  and  keep  it  tied  to  the  boat.  And 
it  wouldn't  hurt  to  keep  an  extra  paddle  tied  to  the 
boat,  as  well.  We  managed  to  save  one  paddle.  I 
mentioned  that  as  I  was  going  down  the  river  after  the 
boat,  I  was  able  to  catch  a  cushion;  well,  I  caught  a 
paddle  as  well.  So  I  held  onto  these  with  one  hand  and 
sort  of  swam  with  the  other.  Catching  that  paddle  was 
fortunate,  but  you  can't  always  expect  to  be  that 
lucky. 

So  I  tell  you  right  now,  the  boys  can  laugh  at  me  if 
they  will,  but  next  time  I  go  down  the  river,  I'm  going 
to  take  a  few  precautions. 

With  regards, 
Larry 
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Snakes: 
Benign  Villains? 

Armed  with  a  sinister  countenence,  and  a  six-foot 
list  of  misconceptions  and  wives-tales,  the  snake  is  a 
frightening  creature.  Said  to  charm  birds  and  rodents, 
beguile  young  children,  and  kill  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
killing,  the  snake  has  symbolized  evil  and  embodied 
terror  throughout  the  ages.  Since  the  time  of  Adam  and 
Eve  their  bad  name  has  caused  them  to  suffer  at  the  end 
of  countless  rakes  and  shovels.  However,  to  the  person 
armed  with  a  little  knowledge  and  common  sense, 
snakes  may  be  as  fascinating  as  others  find  them 
frightening.  Admittedly  poisonous  snakes  pose  a 
danger  near  areas  of  high  human  use,  especially  where 
children  are  apt  to  be  present,  and  should  be  con- 
trolled. But  in  the  forests,  hunters  and  fishermen 
familiar  with  snakes  and  their  habits  can  make  it  easier 
on  both  themselves  and  the  snakes. 

Snakes  are  covered  with  scales  which  differ  some- 
what with  species.  Basically,  scales  may  either  be 
smooth  (completely  flat  all  over)  or  keeled  (having  a 
central  ridge  extending  the  length  of  the  scale).  The 
scales  are  dry  and  tough,  protecting  the  snake  from 
dehydration  and  physical  injury.  The  head  is  covered 
by  a  series  of  modified  scales  called  plates.  The  number 
and  arrangement  of  plates  is  an  aid  to  species  identifi- 
cation. A  snake's  underside  is  also  covered  with 
modified  scales.  These  are  called  scutes  and  assist  the 
snake  in  locomotion. 

Certain  snakes  hunt  for  their  food  either  at  night,  or 
during  periods  of  reduced  light.  One  adaptation 
supporting  this  life-style  is  seen  in  the  eyes.  The  sight 
transmitting  cells  in  the  eyes  of  vertebrate  animals  are 
of  two  types,  rods  and  cones.  These  cells,  comprising 
the  retina,  respond  to  light  and  color  respectively.  The 
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eyes  of  these  snakes  are  composed  of  many  more  rods 
than  cones.  Thus  they  are  capable  of  seeing  better  at 
low  hght  intensity,  but  cannot  easily  distinguish  color. 
Other  snakes,  active  during  dayUght  hours  alone,  have 
only  cones  in  the  retina  of  their  eyes.  These  snakes  have 
color  vision  and  excellent  visual  acuity  which  aid  in 
detection  and  capture  of  prey.  In  Virginia,  the  non- 
poisonous  snakes  have  round  eye  pupils  while  the 
poisonous  snakes  have  eliptical,  or  cat-like  pupils.  An 
exception  to  this  general  rule  is  the  coral  snake,  a 
member  of  the  cobra  family  found  only  in  the  deep 
south,  which  has  round  eye  pupils. 

Snakes  rely  heavily  upon  the  sense  of  smell.  This 
they  accomplish  with  their  tongue.  The  familiar  forked 
tongue,  when  extended,  picks  up  minute  particles  in 
the  air.  When  the  snake  withdraws  its  tongue,  the  tips 
are  inserted  in  two  small  pockets  located  at  the  back  of 
its  mouth.  These  are  called  Jacobson's  organs  and  are 
the  receptors  for  the  sense  of  smell. 

Although  snakes  have  no  external  or  middle  ear  they 
can  hear.  A  small  bone  extending  from  the  lower  jaw 
transmits  sound  vibrations  from  the  ground  and  the  air 
to  the  inner  ear.  For  certain  frequency  ranges,  the 
hearing  of  many  non-poisonous  snakes  is  more  acute 
than  a  house  cat's. 

All  snakes  are  cold-blooded  and  need  to  sun  them- 
selves for  warmth.  When  the  temperature  drops 
severely  during  the  winter  season,  snakes  become 
lethargic  and  hibernate  in  small  caves  and  crevices. 
These  winter  dens  usually  house  different  species  of 
snakes.  Copperheads  and  timber  rattlesnakes  are 
commonly  discovered  leaving  the  same  den  in  the 
spring. 
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Virginia's  non-poisonous  snakes  destroy  many  un- 
wanted rodents  on  farms  and  in  towns.  Killing  them  is 
useless  and  wasteful.  The  black  rat  snake,  like  most 
non-poisonous  snakes  in  Virginia,  kill  by  constriction. 
They  wrap  coils  of  their  body  around  their  victim  and 
squeeze  tighter  each  time  the  prey  exhales.  Death  re- 
sults from  suffocation.  Other  non-poisonous  snakes 
like  the  harmless  ringneck  snake  and  garter  snake  stalk 
and  capture  insects  and  other  small  invertebrates  which 
are  usually  swallowed  alive. 

Of  all  the  species  of  snakes  in  Virginia,  only  three  are 
poisonous,  the  cottonmouth  (found  only  around  the 
wetlands  of  southeastern  Virginia),  the  copperhead, 
and  the  timber  rattlesnake.  These  poisonous  snakes 
obtain  food  by  what  may  be  considered  a  bizarre 
method.  All  three  are  pit  vipers  and  have  small  openings 
(pits)  located  near  the  nostrils  which  are  sensitive  to 
infrared,  or  heat.  They  can  detect  warm-blooded 
animals  solely  by  the  heat  of  their  bodies.  Eyes,  pits, 
and  the  sensitive  tongue  are  all  used  to  locate  prey .  The 
pit  viper  then  strikes  and  injects  venom,  a  mixture  of 
poisons,  into  its  victim.  The  hemotoxins,  making  up 
the  bulk  of  the  venom,  cause  severe  internal 
hemorrhage,  while  the  neurotoxins  impare  the  nervous 
system  and  hamper  breathing.  Other  components  of 
the  venom  include  enzymes  that  digest  the  victim  even 
before  the  snake  swallows  it.  After  the  prey  is  bitten, 
the  snake  follows  it,  using  its  forked  tongue  to  sense  the 
trail.  After  being  found  again,  the  animal  is  swallowed 
whole. 
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Poisonous  snakes  found  in  extensive  forested  areas 
should  be  left  alone.  Hunters,  hikers,  and  fishermen 
who  attempt  to  kill  a  rattler  or  copperhead  are  often 
bitten  in  the  process.  Here,  common  sense  is  needed.  If 
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the  snake  is  far  from  human  dweUings,  in  its  natural 
environment,  why  kill  it?  Its  chance  of  harming  anyone 
is  remote. 

When  a  human  is  bitten  it  is  usually  a  defensive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  snake.  Most  people  are  not 
careful  where  they  walk,  put  their  hands,  or  sit  down. 
About  95%  are  usually  on  the  rump.  When  you  go  into 
the  field  watch  where  you  walk.  Copperheads  are  often 
found  in  brush  piles  while  timber  rattlers  favor  dry 
areas  with  an  abundance  of  exposed  rocks  and  low 
brushy  vegetation.  Take  a  snake  bite  kit  and  go  with  a 
friend  (be  sure  to  have  read  the  directions  on  your  kit). 
Wear  high  boots  and  drape  your  pants  on  the  outside  of 
the  boots,  thus  lessening  the  chance  of  the  fangs 
penetrating.  Even  though  you  obey  all  the  rules,  the 
possibility  of  getting  bitten  still  exists.  If  you  are 
bitten,  there  are  several  things  you  should  and  should 
not  do.  Use  the  snake  bite  kit  as  directed  and  with  the 
aid  of  your  companion  get  to  a  medical  faciHty  where 
anti-venin  serum  is  available.  DO  NOT  drink  any 
alcohoUc  beverage!  Avoid  strenous  exercise,  if  possible. 
Alcohol  and  exertion  only  help  spread  the  poison  to 
the  rest  of  your  body.  Few  people  will  actually  die 
from  the  bite  of  a  copperhead,  even  if  they  do  not 
receive  medical  treatment.  A  rattlesnake  bite  is  a  bit 
more  serious. 

Poisonous  snakes,  though  potentially  dangerous,  are 
a  part  of  Virginia's  fauna  and  a  needed  component  of 
the  ecosystem.  Unless  discretion  is  used  by  us  all,  we 
may  eventually  lose  these  unique  reptiles. 
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Venus  Flytrap  (Dionaea  muscipula). 


Insectivorous,  or  insect-eating,  plants  have  always 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  both  botanists 
and  laymen.  There  are  some  500  species,  most  of  them 
green  plants  belonging  to  several  families  of 
dicotyledons.  They  are  all  capable  of  manufacturing 
their  ovi^n  food  in  the  regular  way  by  photosynthesis, 
that  is,  using  the  raw  materials  of  sunlight,  water  and 
carbon  dioxide  to  make  starch.  The  insect-eating  habit 
provides,  therefore,  a  supplementary  diet,  probably  in 
response  to  a  soil  which  is  partially  deficient  in  some 
nutrient  such  as  nitrogen.  Although  reasons  for  the 


development  of  the  habit  are  not  fully  under- 
stood,  we  can  still   marvel  at  some  of  the 
adaptations  which   have   been   produced. 
Such   marvelling  is  not  new.  In  1875, 
Charles  Darwin  published  a  book  called 
Insectivorous  Plants"  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  own 
observations  on  all  of  the 
major   groups  of  insect- 
eating  plants.  His  work,  as 
always,    was    brilliant, 
thorough  and  careful,  and 
most  of  his  comments  are 
as  valid  today  as  they  were 
then. 

The  best  known 
insectivorous  plant  in  our 
area  is  the  common  sun- 
dew, Drosera  rotundifolia, 
belonging  to  the  family 
Droseraceae.  Sundew  grows  in 
sphagnum  bogs  and  swamps 
;^»  jC  ^  where  the  soil  is  acid  and  the  nitro- 
gen content  low.  Each  plant  is  only  an 
inch  or  two  across  and,  except  at 
flowering  time,  scarcely  projects  above 
the  surrounding  moss.  The  slender  rhizome 
produces  a  small  rosette  of  thick,  clubUke  leaves, 
covered  with  tentacles  which  end  in  little  globular 
glands  secreting  a  sticky  Hquid.  There  is  a  Greek  word 
droseros  which  means  'dewy',  so  both  the  generic  name 
and  the  common  name  refer  to  the  glistening  appear- 
ance of  the  tentacles.  The  flower  is  produced  on  a 
six-inch  stalk  in  mid-  to  late  summer.  Flower  parts  are 
in  fives  and  the  petals  are  usually  white  or  pink. 

The  leaves  are  the  insect  traps.  It  was  Darwin  who 
first  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  tentacles  do 
move  around  the  prey  and  also  that  the  prey  is  gradu- 
ally slid  towards  the  center  of  the  leaf  which  itself 
bends  inwards  slightly.  The  sticky,  glandular  tentacles 
are  stimulated  by  the  insect  which  lands  on  them,  and 
they  close  (literally,  grow)  over  it,  at  the  same  time 
secreting  more  mucilaginous  drops.  Within  a  few 
minutes  the  insect  is  trapped  in  a  sticky  prison. 
Enzymes  are  poured  onto  it  and  digestion  takes  place 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  nitrogenous  com- 
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pounds  produced  by  digestion  are  absorbed  into  the 
leaf,  probably  into  little  stalkless  glands  which  lie  along 
the  tentacles  and  leaf  surfaces.  The  sticky  mucilage  is 
antiseptic,  that  is,  it  contains  no  bacteria,  and  so  the 
breakdown  of  the  insect  food  is  purely  enzymatic  and 
not  combined  with  bacterial  decomposition.  Leaves 
seem  to  be  able  to  cope  with  several  insects  at  once. 
Darwin  mentioned  that  at  one  time  he  observed  the 
remains  of  thirteen  different  insects  on  a  single  leaf. 

In  contrast  to  the  antiseptic  action  of  sundew,  the 
liquid  in  the  pitchers  of  pitcher  plants  (Family 
Sarraceniaceae)  is  full  of  bacteria  so  that  the  break- 
down of  the  victims  is  both  bacterial  and  enzymatic. 
The  pitchers  are  formed  from  modified  leaves  which 
arise  in  a  rosette  directly  from  the  rootstock  at  the  base 
of  the  plant,  and  either  lie  flat  on  the  ground  or  arch 
upwards.  The  pitcher  is  a  long  tube  closed  at  one  end, 
with  various  forms  of  hood  arching  over  it  at  the  other. 
Nectar  glands  extend  down  the  outside  surface.  Insects 
are  attracted  by  the  nectar  and,  if  they  crawl  over  the 
lip,  they  slip  down  into  the  pitcher  and  are  prevented 
from  escaping  by  stiff,  downward-pointing  hairs  inside 
the  throat.  Below  these,  the  digestive  enzymes  are 
secreted  around  a  smooth,  slippery  area  which  further 
speeds  the  descent  of  the  unfortunate  insect  into  the 
liquid  at  the  bottom.  Finally  there  is  another  ring  of 
hairs  which  makes  escape  even  more  difficult.  The 
insect  is  immediately  attacked  by  enzymes  and  bacteria 
in  the  "broth"  and  the  leaves  absorb  the  nitrogenous 
compounds  which  they  need.  The  smell  of  decay 
around  pitcherplants  is  usually  all  too  obvious!  Pitcher 
plants  flower  at  various  times  during  the  season,  some- 
times very  early  in  the  spring  {e.g.Sarracenia  flava)  and 
sometimes  in  mid-summer  after  the  new  leaves  are 
mature  {e.g.  Sarracenia  purpurea).  Flowers  are  nodding 
and  solitary,  borne  on  a  single  leafless  scape.  They  are 
perfect,  that  is,  they  have  both  male  and  female  parts 
which  are  arranged  in  fives,  and  large  showy  petals 
which  may  be  yellow,  greenish-yellow  or  dark  red. 

The  eastern  United  States  genus  Sarracenia  was 
named  by  Linnaeus  for  the  Quebec  physician  Michel 
Sarrasin  de  I'Etang  who  sent  specimens  of  S.  purpurea 
to  Europe  in  the  early  18th  century.  All  species  grow  in 
very  wet  places,  sometimes  even  in  standing  water.  The 
only  species  with  a  wide  range  is  S.  purpurea,  the 
northern  pitcher  plant,  which  can  be  found  in 
sphagnum  bogs  and  swamps  from  the  Artie  circle  south 
to  Georgia  and  Florida,  but  only  in  rare  localities.  The 
other  species  are  restricted  to  the  wet,  sandy  pinelands 
of  the  southeast  Atlantic  coast.  The  yellow  pitcher 
plant,^.  flava,  is  reputed  to  get  up  into  southeastern 
Virginia,  whereas  the  others  are  not  found  beyond 
North  CaroHna.  All  pitcher  plants  are  quite  uncommon 
and  unfortunately  seem  to  be  getting  scarcer,  so  when- 
ever they  are  found,  they  should  be  left  alone  and  their 
surroundings  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 


Venus  flytrap,  Dionaea  muscipula,  is  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  our  insect-eating  plants,  and 
occurs  only  in  quite  restricted  localities  on  the  coastal 
plain  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  Whereas  pitcher 
plants  have  a  "passive"  trapping  mechanism,  the  trap  of 
Dionaea  is  very  active.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  is  hinged 
along  the  midrib  and  equipped  round  the  edge  with  a 
row  of  long,  bristle-like  teeth.  When  an  unsuspecting 
insect  lands  on  the  leaf,  the  two  halves  snap  shut  and 
the  teeth  interlock  to  hold  the  insect  a  prisoner  while  it 
is  digested.  Although  mechanical  stimulation  will  cause 
the  trap  to  shut,  only  the  presence  of  an  insect  or  other 
proteinaceous  material  will  stimulate  the  release  of 
digestive  juice  in  the  leaf.  After  a  few  days,  when 
absorption  is  complete,  the  leaf  re-opens,  the  remaining 
bits  of  the  insect's  body  are  blown  away ,  and  the  leaf  is 
ready  to  trap  again. 

Dionaea  was  first  described  in  1760  by  Arthur 
Dobbs,  colonial  governor  of  North  Carolina.  His  report, 
however,  lay  unheeded  for  many  years,  and  it  was  the 
English  amateur  botanist  John  Ellis  who  sent  a  full 
description  of  the  plant  to  Linnaeus  and  thus  brought  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world. 

In  the  butterworts  and  bladderworts  (Family 
Lentibulariaceae)  the  insectivorous  adaptations  are  not 
nearly  so  ob\fious  as  in  the  preceding  species.  The 
butterworts,  Pinguicula,  are  tiny  plants  with  flowers 
rather  like  violets  and  basal  rosettes  of  waxy,  greasy 
leaves  (hence  the  name  butterwort)  which  trap  small 
insects,  first  by  sticking  them,  then  by  rolling  the  mar- 
gins of  the  leaves  over  on  top  of  them. 

Many  of  the  bladderworts,  Utricularia,  are  aquatic 
plants  with  some  of  their  leaves  modified  into  inflated 
sacs  which  lie  below  the  surface  of  the  water  and  catch 
fish  and  small  larvae. 

Darwin  was  fascinated  by  all  insectivorous  plants, 
calling  the  Venus  flytrap  "the  most  wonderful  plant  in 
the  world."  It  should  be  emphasized  again  that,  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  share  his  wonder  and  delight,  we 
must  take  care  of  this  extraordinary  assemblage  of 
plants.  A  few  years  ago,  trucks  used  to  roll  through  the 
towns  of  southern  Virginia  laden  with  pitcher  plants 
and  Venus  flytraps  for  sale.  This  can  have  done  nothing 
to  help  their  conservation.  Their  existence  is  further 
threatened  by  the  fact  that  bogs  and  wetlands  are  some 
of  the  most  fast-disappearing  of  our  natural  habitats. 

One  of  the  butterworts  and  two  pitcher  plants 
appear  on  the  Endangered  Species  list  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  this  ought  to  serve  as  a  reminder  to  us  to 
treat  all  the  other  species  as  if  they,  too,  were  on  the 
list.  Although  pitcher  plants,  at  least,  will  survive  "in 
captivity,"  it  is  very  hard  to  re-create  artificially  the 
exact  conditions  of  a  sphagnum  bog.  Surely  it  would  be 
much  better  for  us  and  the  plants  if  we  put  on  our 
rubber  boots,  went  and  found  them  in  their  own  bogs- 
-splashed  about  and  admired  them-and  then  left  them 
exactly  how  and  where  we  found  them. 
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Campfireless  Camping 


By  TOM  EARLES 

Culpeper 

The  campfire  which  many  of  us  consider  central  to 
camping  has  been  banned  by  the  new  back-country 
camping  regulations  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park. 

It  has  been  a  sacrifice  to  give  up  the  campfire,  no  one 
will  deny  that,  but  if  we  understand  the  reasons  for  the 
ban  on  fires  and  look  at  the  alternatives  we  can 
continue  to  enjoy  the  outstanding  camping  and  back- 
packing opportunities  Shenandoah  has  to  offer. 

In  the  first  place  the  campfire 's  demise  is  our  own 
doing,  even  if  we  have  used  them  responsibly  in  the 
past.  There  are  just  too  many  campers  in  many  sections 
of  the  park  for  the  forest  to  provide  wood  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  demand.  Some  sections  of  Old  Rag  Moun- 
tain and  White  Oak  Canyon  in  particular  were  stripped 
of  all  dead  branches  and  logs  to  fuel  the  fires  of  the 
multitudes  of  campers  in  those  areas.  The  problem  be- 
came acute  because  in  some  very  popular  camping 
spots  not  enough  fallen  wood  remained  to  hold  the  thin 
soil  and  humus  covering  the  rocks,  and  erosion  was 
increasing.  To  make  matters  worse,  some  thoughtless 
campers  began  cutting  green  wood  in  their  search  for 
fuel. 

Lack  of  good  common  sense  and  sportsmanship  also 
manifested  themselves  in  other  ways.  Some  campers 
left  aluminum  foil,  glass  bottles,  cans  and  other  non- 
burnable  refuse  in  their  campfires  which  marred  the 
site  for  fellow  campers.  Others  insisted  on  building  new 
stone  campfire  rings  instead  of  using  ones  already 
there.  This  became  so  bad  in  some  locations  that  every 
flat  place  was  dotted  with  the  remains  of  old  campfires 
and  an  uncharred  rock  could  not  be  seen.  Some  even 
built  fires  in  the  middle  of  trails  not  only  making  an 
eyesore  but  a  potential  hazard  as  well. 

What  are  alternatives  to  campfire  camping?  In  recent 
years  some  innovations  in  propane  and  butane  burners 
have  become  available  at  modest  prices.  There  are 
double  burner  models  which  are  fine  if  the  distance  to 
the  campsite  is  not  too  great,  and  there  are  very  light- 
weight and  efficient  units  which  are  ideal  for  back- 
packing. All  these  burners  boil  water  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  and  are  ideal  for  preparing  freeze-dried  meals, 
coffee  or  soup.  Sterno  is  also  a  light  and  hardy  fuel. 
Charcoal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  prohibited  in  the  back- 
county  areas  because  of  the  fire  hazard  if  not  properly 
extinguished  and  the  unsightliness  of  partially  burned 
coals. 

On  backpacking  trips  I've  gone  completely  to  what  I 
call  "hot-water  cookery."  I  take  only  things  which  can 
be  prepared  by  adding  hot  water  or  enjoyed  with  a  hot 
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A  standard  Coleman  two-burner  stove  and  utensils  for  campfireless 
cooking. 

beverage.  I  save  scrambled  eggs  and  all  those  other 
sticky  delights  for  camping  trips  where  fuel  and  water 
for  cleaning  up  are  more  available  than  they  are  likely 
to  be  on  a  backpacking  trip.  One  thing  I  haven't  missed 
is  the  blackened  pots  and  pans  with  the  ordinary  camp- 
fire.  The  propane  and  butane  burners  are  completely 
clean.  I've  found  the  time  I  used  to  spend  cleaning  up 
from  the  traditional  campfire  cooking  can  now  be 
spent  doing  more  hiking  and  just  enjoying  the  scenery 
in  Shenandoah. 

No  alternatives  or  rationalizing  will  help  to  replace 
the  cheer  of  the  flames  or  the  smell  of  hardwoods  burn- 
ing on  the  campfire.  Fortunately,  we  can  still  build  fires 
in  established  fire  sites  at  picnic  areas  and  shelters  in 
Shenandoah.  Many  of  the  sites  even  have  wood  pro- 
vided by  the  park  service  from  fallen  trees  which  have 
been  removed  from  fireroads  and  the  Skyline  Drive.  If 
you  choose  to  build  a  fire  in  these  areas,  remember  to 
do  so  with  respect.  It's  not  considerate  to  burn  up  more 
wood  than  you  actually  need  and,  by  all  means,  don't 
throw  cans  and  other  unbumable  trash  in  the  fire! 

I'm  glad  the  opportunity  for  campfires  still  exists  in 
designated  areas,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of 
youngsters  who  need  to  learn  the  proper  techniques  for 
building  and  using  fires. 

As  far  as  the  protected  back-country  areas  are  con- 
cerned, let's  respect  the  campfire  ban  and  give  nature  a 
chance  to  complete  the  healing  of  the  abused  areas  so 
their  beauty  may  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  follow. 
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By  CHARLES  E.  NIMMO,  JR. 

Williamsburg 


Birds  Make  the  Best  of  It 
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From  the  early  dawn  of  pre-history  when  the  primi- 
tive man  picked  up  a  rock  or  club  and  became  a  hunter, 
there  were  undoubtedly  birds  on  the  scene  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  this  clever,  two-legged  killer.  Injured 
animals  that  eluded  the  hunter  became  easy  prey  for 
ancient  hawks  and  eagles.  Vultures  and  other  feathered 
scavengers  simply  waited  patiently  for  man  to  eat  his 
meal,  and  then  they  greedily  finished  off  the  carcass  of 
the  freshly  killed  game.  Even  as  man  became  a  more 
efficient  hunter  with  the  use  of  spears,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  later  guns,  he  continued  to  furnish  food  for 
many  birds. 

As  time  moved  on,  man  began  to  settle  down  per- 
manently in  small  villages  and  towns.  At  this  point  in 
history,  agriculture  was  born  and  man  became  a  farmer. 
A  number  of  birds  took  advantage  of  this  advanced 
method  of  food  production.  As  man  started  to  plough 
the  land  and  till  the  soil,  he  must  have  been  aware  of 
those  clever,  flying  creatures  who  followed  behind. 
They  promptly  devoured  the  worms  and  insects  ex- 
posed in  the  wake  of  the  plough.  Even  today  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  blackbirds  following  a  farmer  on  his 
tractor-drawn  plough  or  to  observe  in  many  parts  of 
Virginia  a  large  flock  of  gulls  placidly  feeding  on  freshly 
ploughed  land. 

While  the  early  farmer  toiled,  other  birds  also 
hovered  in  the  background  waiting  patiently  for  him  to 
plant  seeds  so  they  could  have  their  feast.  The  crow 
learned  how  to  cope  with  scarecrows,  noise  makers  and 
even  shotguns.  Reliable  witnesses  even  report  that 
crows  post  their  own  sentries  who  alert  the  rest  of  the 
flock  if  an  irate  farmer  comes  into  view. 

Later  when  the  crops  of  grain,  berries  and  fruits 
began  to  ripen,  there  were  still  other  species  of  birds 
ready  to  share  in  the  harvest.  Thus  during  every  stage  of 
agriculture,  the  farmer  found  that  he  was  not  only 
working  for  himself  but  he  was  also  serving  much  of  the 
bird  population  at  the  same  time. 

In  addition  to  raising  crops,  man  also  domesticated 
animals  and  maintained  herds  of  cattle,  goats  and  sheep 
as  well  as  flocks  of  chickens  and  other  fowl.  Birds  of 
prey  often  found  potential  victims  conveniently 
clustered  together.  In  spite  of  this,  the  farmer  usually 
benefited  because  these  birds  also  destroyed  other 
animals  such  as  wolves  and  foxes. 

Not  only  did  the  farmer  provide  food  for  many 
birds,  but  in  addition  he  furnished  shelter  for  others. 
When  he  built  barns  to  store  his  harvested  crops,  some 
species  began  to  nest  regularly  in  them.  Barn  owls  and 
barn  swallows  acquired  their  names  for  this  reason.  It 
was  real  avian  luxuary  to  be  able  to  raise  a  family  in  the 
safety  and  shelter  of  a  barn  and  at  the  same  time  have 
food  and  nesting  material  so  readily  available. 

Other  friendly  birds  such  as  house  sparrows,  house 
wrens,  and  starlings  practically  moved  in  with  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  They  built  their  nests  under  the 
eaves  of  the  roof,  in  the  gutters  and  in  other  nooks  and 


crannies.  Chimney  swifts  by  the  dozens  invaded  unused 
chimneys  to  nest  in  colonies.  Birds  also  discovered  that 
a  chimney  can  help  them  in  another  way.  During  cold 
winter  months,  starlings,  sparrows  and  pigeons  can 
occasionally  be  seen  perched  on  top  of  smoking 
chimneys  keeping  themselves  warm. 

After  man  began  to  clear  the  land  and  cut  down  the 
forests,  he  installed  thousands  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone poles  and  strung  miles  of  wire.  It  did  not  take 
birds  very  long  to  learn  that  man  was  erecting  artifical 
trees.  Woodpeckers  found  that  it  was  just  as  easy  to 
drill  a  nest  hole  in  a  telephone  pole  as  in  a  Uve  tree.  In 
some  places  this  happened  with  such  frequency  and 
caused  so  much  damage  that  certain  counter  measures 
were  tried.  One  company  tried  using  poles  made  of 
fiber  glass  and  cement.  Some  hung  ropes  from  the  poles 
hoping  they  would  look  like  snakes  and  frighten  the 
birds.  Various  chemical  repellents  were  painted  on  the 
poles  with  some  degree  of  success. 

Other  hole-nesting  species  such  as  the  bluebird, 
house  wren,  tree  swallow  and  sparrow  hawk  have  also 
found  telephone  poles  to  their  Hking.  Branch-nesting 
birds  including  robins,  crows,  flycatchers  and  ospreys 
have  used  the  crossbars  and  transformer  boxes  on  the 
poles  as  convenient  nest  sites. 

The  telephone  wires,  of  course,  are  ideal  for  perch- 
ing. It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  number  of 
blackbirds  or  swallows  perched  in  a  nestly  spaced  row 
along  a  telephone  wire.  Hawks  and  flycatchers  perch  on 
them  regularly  as  they  watch  for  prey. 

When  automobiles  and  hard  surface  roads  appeared, 
many  birds  discovered  that  they  were  also  advanta- 
geous. Hawks,  buzzards  and  crows  observed  that  high 
speed  vehicles  destroyed  small  game  that  attempted  to 
cross  the  road  at  an  inopportune  time.  In  certain  places 
this  has  become  such  a  dependable  source  of  food  that 
birds  patrol  some  highways  on  a  regular  basis  waiting 
patiently  for  the  next  casualty. 

Highways  that  extend  along  certain  beach  areas  have 
been  utilized  in  a  unique  way  by  black-backed  gulls, 
glaucous  gulls,  and  herring  gulls.  They  fly  above  these 
roads  and  drop  large  hard-shelled  moUusks  on  the  sur- 
face in  order  to  crack  open  the  shells. 

The  electric  light  is  another  invention  that  has  been 
useful  to  birds.  There  are  probably  thousands  of  nests 
built  each  year  either  on  top  of  or  inside  of  outdoor 
light  fixtures.  The  warmth  provided  by  a  burning  bulb 
at  night  serves  as  an  avian  incubator. 

As  the  human  population  has  continued  to  grow,  so 
has  the  amount  of  garbage  discarded  each  day.  After  it 
is  collected  and  dumped  many  birds  have  found  this 
refuse  to  be  another  continuing  source  of  food.  Thus, 
from  the  farmer's  field  to  the  housewife's  garbage  can, 
mankind  toils  daily  in  the  service  of  birds. 
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Carol. 


the  Blaok-Gray  Squirrel 


By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Yes,  you  read  that  title  right.  Like  you,  the  other 

woodfolk  always  looked  twice  at  Carol  because 

the  rest  of  her  brothers  and  sister  were  gray;  in 

fact  all  the  gray  squirrels  of  the  region  were 

gray  except  Carol. 

Even  she  would  forget  how  glossy  black  she 
was  because  all  the  other  squirrels  in  the  forest 
were  such  a  neutral  shade.  Carol  was  often 
stopped  short  when  her  mother  led  the  family 
across  Slow  Crick  over  the  stepping  stones.  The 
old  man  who  owned  the  woods  put  in  the 
stones  as  a  short  cut  to  the  black  walnut  and 
butternut  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook. 
Mother  squirrel  soon  used  them  too;  they  saved  a 
lot  of  time. 

On  their  first  trip  across  the  old  man's  bridge,  Carol 
suddenly  saw  her  dark  image  in  the  placid  water.  It 
seemed  as  though  another  animal  was  there!  Each  time 
she  crossed,  she  was  startled  for  a  moment.  She  would 
let  out  one  sharp  bark  as  her  gorgeous,  ebony,  plumy 
tail  froze,  a  most  erect  exclamation  mark,  behind  her. 
When  the  other  squirrel  seemed  equally  alarmed,  she 
remembered  the  animal  in  the  water  was  just  herself, 
then  she  would  scold  in  sounds  as  musical  as  water 
purling. 

But  she  soon  learned,  with  her  mother's  help,  that 
sometimes  she  had  to  act  differently  from  the  others.  If 
it  were  twiUght,  and  her  mother  barked  a  warning,  there 
was  probably  a  big,  barred  owl  on  the  prowl  looking  for 
supper.  If  it  were  early  in  the  morning,  her  mother's  cautioning 
advised  that  a  sharpshinned  or  a  Cooper's  hawk  was  seeking  break- 
fast. The  big  birds  were  fond  of  squirrel  flesh. 

When  Carol  was  in  beech,  hard  maple,  or  hickory  trees,  her 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  might  just  flatten  themselves  on 
the  boughs  where  they  seemed  to  become  just  parts  of  the  tree,  but 
^the  predator  always  saw  Carol  and  it  meant  a  flight  for  her  life.  On 
walnut,  juniper,  swamp  oak  —  older  trees  generally  —  Carol's  fur 
blended  in  nicely,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  fled.  She  had  to  be 
more  wary  on  the  ground  than  they,  especially  in  late  summer  if  the  grass  had  been  parched  by  the  sun. 
Later,  she  learned  that  she  had  to  be  careful  on  mild  days  in  mid-winter  when  she  moved  across  snow.  If 
she  remained  motionless,  she  might  pass  for  a  dead  Umb. 

All  of  the  various  species  of  squirrels  in  the  wood,  whether  gray  or  black,  tawny -brown,  or  red,  learned 
that  a  long  cavity  in  a  tree  is  a  safer  place  to  be  when  pursued  by  a  bird  of  prey  than  it  is  to  trust  in 
coloration  or  immobility  for  safety.  But  the  cavity  has  to  be  deep,  for  a  hawk  will  thrust  his  wicked, 
hooked  beak  into  a  hole  as  far  as  his  long  neck  will  allow;  and  an  owl  will  probe  into  a  crevice  with  his 
treacherous,  sharp  talons  as  deeply  as  his  leg  permits. 
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There's  something  about  fall  that  radically  affects 
squirrels  in  general.  They  may  have  been  aggressive, 
playful,  lazy,  or  mischievous  all  summer  but  suddenly 
some  autumn  alchemy  turns  them  into  tireless  misers. 
All  at  once  they  seem  obsessed  with  the  notion  that 
every  nut  in  the  woodlot  must  be  harvested  and  stashed 
away  somewhere.  They  become  ill-natured,  harried, 
and  decidedly  unsociable. 

If  they  aren't  hungry,  gray  squirrels,  like  fox 
squirrels,  will  bury  a  nut  when  they  find  one  to  save  for 
a  meal  later  in  the  year.  Usually  they  forget  where  they 
hid  a  nut  and  it  grows  into  a  tree.  Most  of  the  nut  trees 
in  our  country  were  planted  by  these  industrious 
animals.  On  the  contrary,  the  little  red  squirrels  are 
likely  to  have  one  or  more  caches  where  they  hide  all 
the  nuts  they  find.  They  plant  few  trees. 

After  Carol  and  her  brothers  and  sister  were  born, 
they  did  little  but  sleep,  and  then  nurse  when  their 
mother  returned  to  the  old  flicker  nest  after  seeking 
food  for  herself.  It  was  thirty -five  days  of  sleeping  and 
stretching  and  eating  for  the  four  little  squirrels  before 
their  eyes  opened  and  they  could  see  the  leafy  world 
about  them  from  their  high  look-out  on  the  dead  spur. 
It  was  another  three  weeks  before  their  mother  per- 
mitted them  to  climb  about  the  big  elm.  Then  .  .  . 
almost  at  once  .  .  .  they  took  to  the  tree  tops  as  ducks 
take  to  water.  They  were  just  completely  at  home  up 
there  in  the  sun  and  the  wind,  the  leaves  and  the 
boughs.  In  no  time  they  were  leaping  fearlessly  from 
tree  to  tree.  Soon  they  traveled  the  full  length  of  the 
forest  from  the  farmlands  to  the  south  all  the  way  to 
Still  Crick  without  touching  the  ground.  The  mother 
squirrel  taught  them  places  along  the  way  in  which  they 
might  take  shelter  should  an  enemy  meet  them  when 
they  were  distant  from  the  nest.  In  traveling  the  aerial 
avenues  of  the  trees,  gray  squirrels  are  a  little  more 
surefooted  than  their  lighter  red  and  their  heavier  fox 
squirrel  cousins,  although  all  of  them  are  surely  at 
home  in  the  trees. 

To  watch  young  gray  squirrels  early  in  the  morning 
as  they  go  helter-skelter,  up  and  down,  around,  then 
across  to  adjacent  trees  is  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  life  is  just  an  endless  game  of  tag  for  them.  But  Uke 
all  wild  creatures,  squirrels  must  be  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  the  predator  that  would  add  them  to  his 
diet.  On  their  early  trips  together,  the  old  squirrel 
stressed  this  and  her  sharp  bark  was  warning  enough  for 
the  young  to  seek  shelter.  Her  second,  and  a  much  more 
interesting  duty,  was  to  introduce  the  young  to  food. 

On  these  expeditions  to  explore  the  forest,  the 
family  always  had  time  to  taste  the  pleasant  titbits 
along  the  way.  They  were  introduced  to  freshly  grown 
sprouts,  buds,  and  developing  seeds;  acorns,  fruits,  and 
berries;  a  variety  of  nuts,  of  course,  (she  taught  them 
how  to  get  at  the  delicious  kernels  of  a  walnut  by 
gnawing  away  the  hard  shells  on  the  flat,  inner  sides); 
and  even  mushrooms  and  other  fungi.  Sometimes,  for 


variety,  she  would  strip  the  bark  from  a  tree  and  they 
would  all  feast  on  the  juicy,  green  layers  underneath. 

Unlike  squirrels  in  other  forests,  Carol's  family  had 
access  to  unusual  foods  many  other  rodents  never 
know.  They  loved  to  visit  the  bird  feeder  that  belonged 
to  the  old  man  who  owned  the  woods.  Outside  the 
sliding  window  where  he  prepared  his  meals  was  a  shelf, 
and  as  soon  as  he  came  each  summer,  that  well-worn 
ledge  held  items  that  never  grew  on  any  tree:  pretzels, 
potato  chips,  pop  corn,  soda  cracker,  and  other  strange 
and  exotic  things.  Unfortunately  they  vanished  in 
September  when  the  old  man  locked  his  cabin  and  went 
away.  Maybe  summer  feeding  of  wild  animals  isn't  so 
good  if  they  get  to  depend  on  man  for  food.  Often  in 
winter  when  the  hunger  moon  was  high,  the  animals 
would  return  hopefully  to  find  the  shelf  heaped  high 
with  nothing  but  snow. 

Now  Carol  was  full  grown  and  like  her  gray  brothers 
and  sister  was  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  a  good  eight  or 
nine  inches  of  her  length  was  her  superb,  bushy  tail. 
Each  weighed  a  pound  or  more.  All  of  them  were  white 
in  front  and  underneath.  Carol's  fur  was  black  where 
the  rest  were  gray.  They  had  round,  bright  eyes, 
rounded  heads,  and  alert,  rather  pointed  ears.  They 
would  discover  that  the  fur  immediately  behind  their 
ears  turned  white  in  winter. 

In  the  forest  was  also  an  albino  gray  squirrel  who  was 
all  white  with  the  exceptions  of  her  pink  eyes,  nose, 
and  ears.  She  was  shy  and  remained  in  deep  shade  much 
of  the  time.  There  were  also  western,  gray  relatives  in 
California,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  but  they  were  so 
much  like  their  eastern  kin  that  only  a  mammalogist 
could  tell  which  was  which, 

A  squirrel's  mouth  has  two  more  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw  than  it  has  in  the  lower  one.  There  are  12  teeth 
above  and  10  below.  It  is  necessary  for  squirrels,  indeed 
for  all  rodents,  to  use  constantly  their  great  center 
teeth,  the  incisors.  These  teeth,  unlike  yours,  keep 
growing  as  long  as  the  squirrel  lives,  so  the  animal  must 
keep  wearing  the  teeth  down  or  they  would  grow  so 
long  the  mouth  couldn't  hold  them!  These  incisor  teeth 
don't  meet,  as  yours  do,  but  the  upper  ones  slide  down 
over  the  lower  ones  each  time  a  rodent  takes  a  bite.  This 
is  true  of  them  all:  mice,  rats,  porcupines,  beavers, 
groundhogs,  squirrels,  etc. 

By  October  the  mother  squirrel  had  made  herself 
scarce.  They  no  longer  needed  her  care.  Each  young 
one  had  found  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  coming  winter. 
Carol  had  selected  a  cavity  where  the  wind  had 
wrenched  a  limb  from  a  big  swamp  white  oak.  Decay 
had  set  in  and  the  black  squirrel  had  little  trouble 
carving  out  a  snug  retreat  from  the  cold.  Her  little 
apartment  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree  where  any 
winter  sun  would  add  warmth  to  the  shelter.  She  had 
buried  hundreds  of  nuts:  hazel,  hickory,  butter,  and 
walnuts  . . .  enough  for  a  dozen  winters. 
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JAMES  E.THORNTON 

Supervising  Game  Biologist 

James  Edwin  (Ned)  Thornton's  father  was  a 
farmer-merchant.  Four  years  after  Ned  was  born  in 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  the  family  moved  to  a  farm  in 
what  at  that  time  was  EUzabeth  City  County .  The  area 
has  since  been  absorbed  by  the  city  of  Hampton, 
Virginia. 

The  rural  atmosphere  in  which  he  grew  up  included 
not  only  the  farm  chores  which  he  was  required  to 
perform,  it  also  involved  countless  hours  working  in  his 
father's  country  store.  With  an  infectious  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  he  recalls  the  sheer  delight  of  the  "cat-naps"  that 
were  possible  atop  the  grain  sacks  in  the  store's  feed 
room  during  long,  hot,  customerless  hours  on  lazy 
summer  afternoons. 

It  was  during  this  growing  up  period  that  he  began  to 
hunt  with  his  brothers.  His  constant  association  with 
outdoor  people  and  wildlife  and  his  fellow  members  of 
the  4-H  Club  in  which  he  was  active  had  a  profound 
effect  on  what  he  would  choose  as  his  life  work.  His 
senior  paper  in  high  school  was  indicative  of  that 
choice.  In  it  he  stated  that  he  would  choose  to  become 
a  forester. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Hampton  High 
School,  Ned  worked  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  store 
for  a  year.  Then,  with  the  $200  "fortune"  he  had  saved, 
he  applied  and  was  accepted  at  North  Carolina  State  in 
the  School  of  Forestry.  During  his  freshman  year  he 


was  on  the  wrestling  team,  but  was  unable  to  continue 
as  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  work  his  way  through 
the  next  three  years.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  and,  concurrent  with 
graduation,  was  commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant, 
in  the  Reserves. 

Times  were  hard  and  there  were  no  jobs  available,  so 
he  returned  to  the  farm  until  he  procured  a  temporary 
job  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Having  received  a 
scholarship  at  VPI  in  Blacksburg,  Va.,  he  completed  the 
requirements  there  for  a  Masters  Degree  in  Wildlife 
Management  in  March  of  1940.  He  then  worked  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Marion,  Alabama  until 
accepting  a  position  with  the  Virginia  Game  Com- 
mission in  August  of  that  same  year. 

Two  months  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Ned 
was  called  to  active  duty  with  the  United  States  Army. 
In  November  1942,  while  enroute  to  Africa  with  the 
9th  Infantry  Division,  the  troop  ship  in  which  Ned  was 
a  passenger  was  torpedoed.  Although  the  ship  did  not 
sink,  it  had  to  be  abandoned  and  all  the  troops  made 
the  very  hazardous  (100  mile)  trip  to  Algiers  in  Assault 
Boats  which  normally  are  only  used  for  troop  landings 
from  close  inshore  positions. 

In  November  of  1945  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  married  the  former  Frances  W.  Collier  of  Talbot 
County,  Georgia,  and  following  his  discharge  from  the 
service,  resumed  his  job  with  the  Game  Commission. 
He  remained  in  the  active  reserve  and  recently  retired  in 
the  rank  of  Colonel.  Currently,  Ned  is  a  Supervising 
Game  Biologist  for  the  Commission's  Game  Division 
and  in  that  capacity  is  responsible  for  the  activities  of 
biologists  in  an  area  comprising  about  1/4  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  his  work  which  is  possibly  the 
most  satisfying  and  rewarding  is  his  liaison  with  the 
other  state  agencies  and  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in 
conducting  the  cooperative  wildlife  programs  which 
are  currently  in  effect.  He  feels  that  his  dual  back- 
ground of  forestry  and  wildlife  management  enables 
him  to  maintain  the  programs  on  an  even  keel  as  pro- 
ductive, viable  and  meaningful  projects  which  are 
beneficial  to  the  sportsmen  and  women  of  the  state. 

Ned  is  active  with  the  Harrisonburg-Rockingham 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  and  he 
and  Frances  are  members  of  the  Rocky  Spring 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Deerfield,  Va.  They  have  one 
married  daughter,  Edwinne  Emerson  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  and  they  make  their  home  in  Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 
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ON  TV.  Game  Commission  Assistant  Director  James  Mclnteer  is  on 
camera  as  part  of  a  series  of  television  appearances  made  by  Game 
Commission  employees  in  August. 


HOT  SUMMER  ON  LAKE  ANNA.  Two  northern  Virginia  anglers,  Tom 
Sutton  (left)  and  Richard  Showman  display  their  catch  of  largemouth 
bass  taken  at  Lake  Anna  this  past  August.  Fishing  at  Lake  Anna  has  held 
up  very  well  this  year  and  Rich,  who  guides  on  the  lake,  says  he  has  yet  to 
have  a  dissapointed  customer  on  Anna. 

FIRST  DAY  DEER.  Game  Warden  L.  C.  Griffith  (left)  with  C.  W.  Harris 
and  a  six  point  buck  taken  in  New  Kent  County  on  the  first  day  of  the 
1975  season. 


SEEDY  CHARACTER.  Bill  Kantzler,  Refuge  Supervisor  at  the  Game 
Commission's  facility  at  Amelia,  sorts  seed  prior  to  bagging  and  distri- 
bution to  sportsmen-planters.  The  operation,  now  in  progress,  annually 
produces  and  distributes  100,000  pounds  of  seed  which  is  planted  to 
provide  food  for  wildlife.  Information  on  how  to  obtain  this  seed  is 
availablefrom  your  local  gamewarden. 
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Petersburg 


I  would  guess  that  everyone  who  hunts  has  gone 
squirrel  hunting  once  in  their  life.  Depending  on  where 
you  live,  you  will  .have  to  decide  what  guns  to  carry, 
whether  it  be  a  shotgun  or  rifle  or  both.  Each  weapon 
has  its  good  points  and  bad  points. 

First,  consider  the  shotgun.  The  shotgun  is  best 
when  the  squirrels  are  wild  and  run  quite  a  bit.  Though 
a  shotgun  does  a  little  meat  damage  at  close  range, 
when  used  for  distances  up  to  about  55  yards,  the  shot- 
gun is  deadly.  The  12-gauge,  with  full  choke  with  6's  in 
the  fall  is  quite  efficient.  And  in  the  late  part  of  the 
season,  converting  to  4's  will  bring  better  results, 
because  by  then  the  squirrel's  furr  is  thicker. 

The  shot  size  is  really  a  personal  option,  since  I  have 
heard  of  hunters  using  8's  with  good  results.  I  prefer 
sizes  6, 5  and  4. 

Rifles  are  another  matter.  I  have  used  rifles  with 
scopes  and  without  scopes.  I  prefer  the  Winchester 
model  190  with  a  Weaver  V22  scope.  I  use  22  short- 
hollow  points  because  the  noise  is  less  with  this  type.  I 
will  select  a  rifle  as  my  weapon  when  the  squirrel  are  a 
little  more  calm.  In  the  late  evening  with  my  scope  set 
at  50  yards,  I  have  very  good  success  with  my 
Winchester.  I  do  have  to  be  very  still  however.  I  let  the 
squirrels  run  and  bound  all  around  until  a  good  shot  is 
available. 

Meat  for  the  pot  makes  a  fine  reward  for  a  day  in  the  field. 


Using  a  tree  to  steady  your  rifle,  all  but  assures  a  clean  shot  for  22's. 
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Finally,  let  me  give  you  some  tips  on  hunting 
squirrels.  Most  of  these  were  discovered  by  trial  and 
error. 

Squirrels  are  likely  to  be  found  in  wet  places  like 
swamps  or  a  stream  bed. 

Look  for  squirrel  food  such  as  acorns,  pecan, 
hickory  nuts  and  things  like  green  buds  and  tvdgs,  nuts 
and  seeds  which  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

Try  hunting  from  tree  stands.  Squirrels  have  grown 
used  to  danger  from  the  ground.  They  are  not  as  wary 
yet  of  danger  from  above. 

When  squirrel  hunting,  look  for  a  piece  of  ear,  tail, 
or  a  lump  on  a  tree. 
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With  the  advent  of  fall  and  the  anticipation  of  winter,  hunters 
throughout  the  state  of  Virginia  are  preparing  eagerly  for  the 
upcoming  hunting  seasons. 

One  area  of  preparation  that  is  sometimes  overlooked  is 
boning  up  on  the  new  game  laws  for  the  year.  Although  most  of 
the  laws  pertaining  to  hunting  remain  the  same,  many  of  the 
regulations  concerning  bag  limits,  seasons  and  methods  that  are 
permissable,  change  somewhat  from  year  to  year. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  much  you  really 
know  about  some  of  the  finer  points  of  the  game  laws.  Below  is  a 
quiz  made  up  of  questions  that  are  asked  most  often  about  the 
game  laws.  Score  one  point  for  each  correct  answer  (answer  at 
bottom).  The  scoring  goes  like  this:  8-9  (excellent),  6-7  (very 
good),  4-5  (average),  2-3  (fair),  1-0  (stay  home). 

1.  You  are  traveling  down  the  road  in  a  four-wheel  drive 
vehicle.  Suddenly  a  deer  leaps  across  the  road  and  is  struck 
unavoidably  by  your  vehicle.  You  stop  the  car,  get  out  and 
discover  that  the  animal  has  been  killed.  Your  next  move  is  to: 

A.  Inspect  your  vehicle  for  damage.  If  it  is  alright,  drag  the 
deer  off  the  road  into  a  ditch,  get  back  in  your  car  and  roar  off. 

B.  Drag  the  deer  off  the  roadway,  drive  to  the  nearest  tele- 
phone and  contact  either  a  state  policeman,  the  local  game 
warden  or  a  migistrate. 

C.  Take  the  deer  home,  dress  him  out,  and  put  him  in  the 
freezer. 

2.  You  are  sixty -seven  years  of  age  and  know  that  you  do  not 
need  a  license  to  hunt  in  your  county  of  residence,  as  long  as  you 
have  proof  of  age  upon  your  person.  However,  you  are  thinking 
of  hunting  a  few  squirrels  in  another  county  this  year.  You 
would  need  to  obtain: 

A.  A  $5.  resident  hunting  license  from  a  license  agent. 

B.  A  $5 .  permanent  hunting  license  from  a  license  agent. 

C.  A  $5  permanent  hunting  and  fishing  license  from  the  Game 
Commission,  Richmond  Office. 

3.  You  went  hunting  in  Buckingham  County,  which  has  a 
two-deer  bag  limit.  You  were  lucky  enough  to  bag  a  nice  six- 
point  buck.  Now,  you  are  planning  another  trip  to  Rockingham 
County  which  has  a  one-deer  bag  limit.  You  should: 

A.  Realize  that  you  are  NOT  allowed  to  bag  a  deer  in  a  one- 
deer  county  after  bagging  a  deer  in  a  two-deer  county. 

B.  Rush  out  and  buy  some  new  shells. 

C.  Take  along  a  lot  of  beer,  just  in  case  the  weather  turns. 

4.  You  are  a  person  who  likes  to  shoot  crows.  You  know  the 
season  runs  from  August  1-February  28,  on  certain  days  of  the 
week.  You  put  in  an  application  for  vacation  at  work  for  the 
days  of: 

A.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

B.  You  don't  have  to  put  in  an  application,  since  crow  hunt- 
ing days  are  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

C.  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday. 


5.  You  are  hunting  squirrel  on  the  Eastern  Shore  with  the 
intention  of  bagging  the  Delmarva  fox  squirrel.  Suddenly  you 
realize : 

A.  You  need  a  big  game  stamp 

B.  The  Delmarva  fox  squirrel  is  an  endangered  species  and 
that  it  is  illegal  to  bag  it. 

C.  You  need  a  damage  stamp. 

6.  You  are  hunting  on  a  Commission-owned  wildlife  manage- 
ment area.  Since  you  didn't  bag  any  game,  you  decide  to  pull 
down  the  Game  Commission  sign  and  take  it  home  as  a 
souvenier.  Suddenly  a  game  warden  appears  on  the  scene.  He  will 
tell  you : 

A.  Hope  you  enjoy  the  sign.  It  will  look  nice  in  your  living 
room. 

B.  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  give  you  a  citation  for  this.  Your 
hunting  license  may  be  revoked  for  one  year  if  you  are  con- 
victed. 

C.  Hello,  how  are  you? 

7.  Your  buddy  owns  a  hundred  acres  of  fine  hunting  land 
which  is  posted  with  appropriate  signs.  He  told  you  that  you 
could  go  hunting  there  any  time  you  wished.  So  one  Saturday, 
you  pick  up  and  go  out  after  deer.  You  already  have  a  valid 
hunting  license  and  a  big  game  stamp.  While  tramping  through 
the  woods  you  come  upon  a  game  warden.  After  inspecting  your 
big  game  stamp  and  hunting  license  he  will  tell  you : 

A.  Have  a  nice  day. 

B.  Got  a  match? 

C.  You  must  have  the  written  permission  of  the  landowner 
upon  your  person  while  you  are  hunting  on  his  posted  land. 

8.  A  damage  stamp  is: 

A.  $1  stamp  needed  to  hunt  big  game  in  certain  counties.  The 
money  accrued  from  the  sale  of  these  stamps  is  used  to  repair 
damage  to  cultivated  fields  and  personal  property  within  the 
county,  if  that  damage  is  the  result  of  big  game  animals 
encroaching  upon  the  property. 

B.  A  $1  stamp  needed  in  order  to  hunt  big  game  in  certain 
counties  that  enables  the  hunter  to  apply  for  workman's  com- 
pensation in  case  he  is  physically  injured  while  hunting  in  those 
counties. 

C.  An  attractively  designed  patch  that  can  be  worn  on  a 
hunting  jacket. 

9.  You  want  to  go  deer  hunting  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  You 
feel  you  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  a  deer,  since  your  bow  is 
capable  of  propelling  an  arrow  100  yards.  Your  hunting  buddy 
tells  you  to  go  rifle  hunting  instead,  because : 

A.  You  must  use  a  crossbow. 

B.  A  bow  must  be  capable  of  propelling  an  arrow  125  yards. 

C.  You  must  have  poison  arrows. 

(a)  -6  (V)    f 

(V)  -8  (V)  -8 

(0)  -L  (0)    Z 

(a)  -9  (a)  T 

(a)  -5     :SH3MSNV 
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BRAKES  ON  TRAILERS 


Every  semi-trailer  or  trailer,  or 
separate  vehicle  attached  by  a  draw 
bar,  chain  or  coupling  to  a  towing 
vehicle  and  having  an  actual  gross 
weight  of  3,000  pounds  or  more, 
shall  be  equipped  with  brakes  con- 
trolled or  operated  by  the  driver  of 
the  towing  vehicle.  Such  brakes  shall 
be  of  a  type  approved  by  the 
superintendent  of  state  police.  Gross 
weight  includes  the  load  upon  the 
towed  vehicle. 

The  above  requirement  shall  not 
apply  to  any  vehicle  being  towed  for 
repairs,  repossession  or  in  bona  fide 
emergency,  or  being  moved  by  a 
wrecker  when  two  wheels  of  the 
towed  vehicle  are  off  the  ground. 

All  trailers,  manufactured  or 
assembled  after  January  1,  1964, 
registered  for  an  actual  gross  weight 
in  excess  of  3,000  pounds  and 
equipped  with  air,  electric  or 
vacuum-actuated  brakes  must  be 
equipped  with  an  emergency  break- 
away system  designed  to  apply  the 
brakes  automatically  upon  breaka- 
way from  the  towing  vehicle. 


THE  TRAILERABLE  PONTOON 

The  pontoon/houseboat  is  trailer- 
able,  giving  you  a  boat  you  can  use 
on  water  and  a  camper  on  land  as 
well. 

The  trailerable  pontoon/house- 
boat can  be  towed  from  one  comer 
of  the  country  to  the  other  and 
launched  anywhere  on  water  that 
suits  the  purpose  (cruising,  fishing, 
skiing,  etc.).  The  pontoon  is  light- 
weight Jind  has  good  trailer  balance. 
The  trailerable  boat  can  be  stored  at 
home  to  save  storage  expense  and 


money  can  also  be  saved  by  doing 
your  own  repairing  and  maintenance 
chores. 

Another  advantage  of  the  trailable 
pontoon  is  not  having  food,  clothing 
and  the  rest  of  the  gear  when  reach- 
ing water's  edge.  Since  everything 
can  be  stored  on  the  boat,  time  is 
saved  by  not  having  to  transfer 
possessions  from  car  to  boat.  You 
back  the  trailer  up  to  the  launching 
ramp  and  off  goes  the  boat.  If  the 
weather  turns  bad,  the  boat  is  hauled 
out  of  the  water  and  pulled  into  the 
nearby  campsite  and  housekeeping  is 
setup.  Since  a  vast  array  of  options 


are  available  for  the  pontoon/house- 
boat, it  can  be  equipped  with  all  the 
contorts  of  home.  Check  your  state 
law  to  be  sure.  Although  there  is  no 
maximum  length,  some  boats  are 
impractical  to  trailer,  and  some 
states  do  have  trailer  brake  laws.  A 
three-ton  boat  can  be  easily  towed 
by  the  conventional  car.  Be  sure  the 
trailer  purchased  fits  the  boat,  and 
manufacturers'  recommended  load 
capacity  should  be  followed. 

The  trailerable  pontoon  house 
offers  an  ideal  craft  for  both  the  old 
and  the  young. 
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^irginta  is  homej 
family;  the  M^}{     ^^ 
and  nighthawk^  How'can  you  ki 

The  whip-poor-wlH  it^S^i^ 
in  rapid  succession  nf^smipl^mefr- 
between  phrases.  Hie  chudc-wift's' 
b^ow)  also  deari^.3csMs:, 
more  slowly.  .  .^d%it^1 
pause  between  phrases. 

The  nlghthdvvk  (right)  gp^  ftyiqgjgc^^ic^: 
through  the  tv\rfiight  sumnfdr  sky  utferl^ia  nasal 
squawking  call. .  Large  whitft  wing  foa^s  on  long 
slender  wings  mark  him! 


You  can  play  the  game  of  "Red  Light"  with  the 
whip-poor-will.  When  you  hear  one  nearby,  wdk 
toward  him  when  he  calls.  .  .freeze  when  he  stops. 
See  how  close  you  can  get  to  him. 


If  he  is  near  a  fence  he  is  probably  sitting  on  top 
of  a  wooden  post.  .  .if  in  a  tree  he  will  be  sitting 
lengthwise  on  a  large  limb.  To  see  him,  get  down 
low  to  silhouette  him  against  the  sky. 


